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The Department of Superintendence had a large and enthusiastic 
meeting at Kansas City. The program as announced was carried 
Meeting of the 0Ut without serious omissions of any kind. The 
Department of international situation which existed during the 
Superintend- period of the meeting led the Department to abandon 
— its usual practice of passing general resolutions on 
school matters. The whole report of the Resolutions Committee 
consisted of a brief resolution, which was adopted unanimously 
and by a standing vote, expressing the complete confidence of the 
Department in the President of the United States and its loyalty 
to his policies in dealing with the international situation. 

It was voted that the next meeting shall be held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, under the presidency of Thomas E. Finegan, assistant 
commissioner of education in the state of New York. 

Prior to the business meeting the Department listened to an 
elaborate report presented by Superintendent Chadsey, of Detroit. 
This report was in the hands of the members in printed form, and 
dealt with the relation of superintendents to boards of education. 
The importance of this matter justifies our devoting a great deal of 
space to the general principles adopted by the Department of 
Superintendence. The principles were unanimously adopted and 
are given in detail below. At the same time, three committees 
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were created, one to distribute these principles and to draw them 
to the attention of boards of education, a second to work out the 
details of the necessary rules and legislation which will put these 
principles into operation, and a third to secure the co-operation of 
boards of education in defining the administrative relations here 
under discussion. The general principles adopted are as follows: 


1. The representatives of the people who are in charge of educational 
systems should realize that they represent, not the local interests of a narrow 
district, but the interests of the whole community. Education cannot be com- 
plete or its equipment satisfactory unless localities of very different character 
are brought into co-operation. Education is a function of the state, not of 
single communities. 

This principle is based on the consideration that population in its readjust- 
ments brings constantly into one district people who were shortly before in 
other districts. Furthermore, the higher forms of education can be supported 
only by large units of population. Thus the high-school district must be large, 
and this is still more evident in the case of the state institutions, such as normal 
schools and state universities. 

Local school officers often forget that education is the duty of the state. 
They conceive themselves to be guardians of a narrow district. They seek the 
advantage of a certain section of the town, or they represent the special interest 
of some one class in the community. 

The board of education which conceives its duty in a large way will not 
aim to secure in its membership personal representatives of all classes in the 
community, but will strive to represent the whole system by making adequate 
studies of the interests of all classes. For example, it is not possible to include 
in the board personal representatives of every ward or of all the trades and 
professions, but the board should study the needs of all wards and of all trades 
and professions. 

The tendency in all school systems has been in the direction of a reduction 
in the number of members of the board. The old idea was a board made up of 
personal representatives of all interests. The better principle is that the board 
learns about all interests and represents all interests through intelligence 
rather than through partisan partiality and logrolling. 

The realization of this principle appears in the fact that the majority of 
boards are today made up of persons who represent the school system at large, 
not by districts. 

2. A second general principle issues directly from the first. The represent- 
atives of the broad community interests in education should be free from 
any local entanglements. The same persons should not be involved in a study 
of the educational needs of a town and in the study of other needs, such as 
police, fire equipment, etc., because these latter are more restricted interests 
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than is education. The educational system is in part paid for out of state 
funds and will from this time on be affected increasingly by national subsidies 
of particular activities. There will be the largest necessity for a high-minded 
consideration of the most advantageous disposition of all resources for the good 
of the state and of the whole community. This requires the divorcement of 
the school system from local politics, however legitimate the latter may be. 

There is, accordingly, a strong tendency to separate the board of education 
from all branches of local government and to give it autonomy in all matters. 

3. The representatives of the people cannot perform directly the large 
duties of carrying on the school system. They must employ technically trained 
officers to conduct the schools. To these technically trained officers they must 
look for proper information on which to base their decisions, and they must be 
prepared to intrust to those officers the powers and responsibilities which attach 
to the daily conduct of school work. 

There is little doubt on the part of all communities that technical training 
is necessary for the proper conduct of schools, but the exact definition of the 
sphere within which technical training is needed is not yet worked out in most 
systems. 

A series of concrete examples may therefore be offered as illustrating the 
type of duty which board members cannot properly perform. No board 
member should teach classes. No board member should act as principal of a 
school. No board member should negotiate with a publisher of textbooks, 
or should pass on the availability of a given book for use in a school. No 
board member should examine teachers with a view to determining their 
qualifications for appointment. No board member should plan a school build- 
ing. No board member should write the course of study. Even where indi- 
vidual cases may arise in which particular members of certain boards would 
have the ability to perform these tasks, it is better that a well-established 
division of labor should be recognized. It is the duty of the members of the 
board to see that technical officers do the work of the system, but the board 
should not do this work itself. It is a public board, created to see that a certain 
piece of public work is done, not a group of technical officers created to do the 
work. 

The safe analogy in this case is the analogy of the board of directors in a 
business corporation. No one can imagine a director of a railroad stopping a 
train and giving the engineer and the conductor orders about their duties. It 
ought to be possible to organize and define the technical duties of a school sys- 
tem, and to distinguish them from the broad duties which reside in the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

4. It is fundamental to the conduct of a school system to recognize that 
instruction is the end and aim of all that is undertaken. The buildings are 
erected with a view to the housing of instruction; all supplies are used for 
instruction; all officers in the system are appointed for the purpose of directing 
or conducting instruction. It follows that there should be no subordination 
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of instruction to business interests and no separation of the general management 
of the business concerns of the system from the general management of instruc- 
tion. 

It is sometimes held by board members that they know about business 
matters and do not know about instruction, and, on the other hand, it is freely 
asserted that school officers are inefficient in business matters. It is the judg- 
ment of the educational profession that board members cannot be intelligent 
about the conduct of schools unless they secure and thoroughly comprehend 
reports on the instructional phases of school work. It is equally the judgment 
of the profession that no supervisory officer of a school system is competent to 
manage the details of a school system if he cannot comprehend the business 
relations involved. In some large systems there must be a separation of 
personal duties between the general superintendent and the manager of business 
details, just as there must be assistant supervisors of instruction. In such 
cases it is a fundamental requirement of good organization that the instructional 
demands of the system shall be dominant, and that this fact shall be clearly 
recognized in the organization. 

5. The financial duty of the board is to be described in the statement 
that the board should see to it that the funds of the system are collected and 
distributed in a thoroughly systematic fashion. This calls for a definite 
budget, a clear public financial statement, and a careful study of the principles 
underlying distribution, so that all the functions of the system may share 
equitably in the support which is available. If all these requirements are com- 
plied with, it may be, and often is, the duty of the board in the capacity of rep- 
resentatives of the public to make an appeal to the people for further support. 

A series of new financial problems have of late arisen to complicate the 
duties of the board. There is a demand for social centers, for playgrounds, 
for night schools for adults, and for other activities which cost money and 
were not formerly a part of school expenditure. The board of education has 
to decide what share of the public-school money can properly be expended for 
these types of activity. 

There is no problem in which the obligation of the board to the people 
whom they represent is more clearly exemplified than in this problem of 
organizing and distributing finances. It is a fundamental mistake for a 
board to assume that it is called upon to spend the funds of the system. It 
should organize expenditure and create the proper machinery for making the 
expenditure, but the board is not the spending agent. 

6. The technical officers of the school system will be most harmonious in 
their activities if they are placed under the supervision of a single head or 
manager, who is the executive head of the system. This central supervisor 
should have the responsibilities and the rights which will make possible a 
compact organization of the working force in the schools. 

7. The superintendent must be a man of superior training. He must 
be prepared to report plans of organization and to make a clear statement of 
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results. He should organize the officers under him in such a way as to secure 
from them in detail an efficient type of organization, and he should secure from 
them adequate reports on which to base the statements which he presents to the 
board. 

8. In the performance of these functions the superintendent has a right to 
the initiative in technical matters. Specifically, he should have the sole right 
to perform the following: (a) recommend all teachers, all officers of supervision, 
and all janitors and clerks; (b) work out the course of study with the co- 
operation of the other officers of instruction; (c) select textbooks with the 
same co-operation; (d) have a determining voice in matters of building and 
equipment; and (e) draw up the annual budget. 

These technical recommendations should always be reviewed by the 
board, and the approval of the board should be a necessary step for final 
enactment. This will insure the careful preparation of reports and the careful 
study of results. The superintendent is not to be authorized to conduct the 
system apart from the board, but he should be insured by definite forms of 
organization against interference which will defeat his plans and divide his 
responsibility. 

Public business suffers when these technical matters are improperly 
handled. Let us assume two cases. In the first case the superintendent may 
be inefficient, and the board or some other active agency may cover up his 
inefficiency for a time by doing his work for him. The result will be disastrous 
in the end. It would be better for public business to bring the inefficiency to 
the surface as quickly as possible and remove the officer who cannot conduct 
the system properly. In the second case the superintendent is efficient, but is 
hampered by lack of definition of his functions. The school system will lack 
in unity of organization and in harmony of internal operation. The system 
will be defective in so far as it is divided against itself. 

9. In the relations of the board to all officers of the system it is essential 
that appointment, reappointment, dismissal, and promotion be removed from 
the interference of petty personal influences, and that all such transactions be 
based on records which are systematically organized and supervised. 

There is no clearer indication of the condition of a school system than the 
attitude of the teachers and other officers to their duties and to the results 
which they are securing. The school system which is well organized exhibits 
co-operation on the part of all its officers. The interests of the public suffer 
beyond measure when appointments are the result of illegitimate personal 
influences. 

10. The demands of an educational system move forward each year with 
the progress of modern life. There is constant need of development in school 
policies. There is constant need of additional training on the part of all who 
participate in the work of the school system. School organization must 
explicitly provide for continuation training of its technical officers, and for 
systematic review of school policies by all who have to do with the school 
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system. The counterpart of this development of school policies is the preserva- 
tion of those elements of organization which have proved to be effective. 
American school systems suffer from instability. The board changes and the 
superintendent and teachers are of short tenure. There should be a clear 
recognition of the fact that the training of novices is always expensive. The 
business world has learned that it often costs more to train a new clerk than to 
increase the salary of an experienced clerk. American school systems have 
been most uneconomical in the treatment of their organizations. There should 
be an effort to insure stability with accompanying progressiveness, a retention of 
that which is effective with a supplementing and strengthening of that which is 
weak. 


At the request of the editors of the Journal, Mr. Lutz, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, has prepared the following statement 
with regard to the Indianapolis meeting: 


The attendance at the annual convention of the National 
Society for the Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education held in 
Promotion of Indianapolis between February 20 and 24 was unusually large, 
Industrial owing in part to a very interesting program and in part to 
Education the fact that the convention took place during the week 

immediately preceding that of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association. Many eastern school men 
improved the opportunity to attend both conventions, and the attendance of 
school superintendents was probably larger than in any previous convention of 
the Society. 

As in the conventions of the past two years, the program was built up 
around a local industrial, education survey. During the past year three city 
industrial surveys have been carried out in Indiana. The reports of the surveys 
conducted in Evansville, Richmond, and Indianapolis, Indiana, were dis- 
tributed to members of the Society, and several of the sessions were devoted 
to problems outlined in these investigations. 

The passage of the Smith-Hughes law while the convention was in session 
was the occasion of general rejoicing among the members of the Society, to 
whom this event marked the attainment of one of the principal objects for which 
the Society was formed. In fact, the subjects on the program of the convention 
were relegated to a secondary place because of the interest of members in this 
bill. Most of the members of the Association are directly interested in the 
form of organization which must be perfected in, the various states to secure the 
aid for vocational education offered by this law. Several interesting sessions 
were devoted to discussions of the state legislative and administrative measures 
which the extension of federal aid under the terms of this act makes necessary. 

As to the first step in this program, two forms of legislative enactment 
were suggested: first, a simple enabling act, and second, a law covering specif- 
ically all the principal phases of the administrative organization. In general, 
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the majority favored the second type of legislation, prescribing very definitely 
the form of organization and placing the administration of the funds in the 
hands of special boards, either subordinate to, or independent of, the general 
state school authorities. The sentiment was practically unanimous that the 
best results cannot be secured by intrusting the direction of the activities 
which receive federal aid to the present state school authorities. There was no 
discussion of the relative merits of unit and dual control, but the consensus of 
opinion appears to favor placing the administration of vocational education 
under the charge of special state and local boards. 

This Journal has on several occasions pointed out the great 
danger of the enactment of legislation on industrial education 
before practical experience has made it clear what form of organiza- 
tion is most advantageous. There can be very little question that 
the participation by the federal government in industrial education 
is going to bring with it radical changes in state organizations and 
in the actual conduct of schools of every type. So important a 
measure as the Smith-Hughes bill ought not to be left for its dis- 
cussion and for its management to any organization which sees the 
problem of education from a single point of view. The National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education has in times past 
advocated forms of legislation that have in the course of later 
experience been radically revised. There can be little doubt that 
at the present time the disposition of that Society is in favor of a 
type of organization which distinguishes sharply between industrial 
education and general education. . It is the conviction of the present 
writer that this separation between the two types of education is 
harmful to both interests and should, so far as possible, be avoided. 
No more urgent problem can be presented to the school people of 
this country than the problem of making general education prac- 
tical and practical education intellectual in its type. 


Several bills have been introduced in the Illinois legislature 
dealing with the school system of the city of Chicago. One of them 
has already passed the Senate and one has been before 


School Legis- the House Committee for two hearings. It seems 
Chicago altogether probable that legislation of some kind will 


be enacted at this session. 
The Baldwin bill, which has passed the Senate, leaves the system 
as it is today, except that it provides that the Board of Education 
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may by a three-quarters majority of its members sell property. At 
present the sale of property can be completed only with the con- 
currence of the City Council. 

The Mueller bill, which was prepared by Mr. Otis, a member 
of the School Board, is like the Baldwin bill in its provisions for 
the sale of property. It goes much farther, however, in changing 
the present organization. It reduces the board from twenty-one to 
eleven members and sets up a three-headed executive group con- 
sisting of a superintendent, a business manager, and an attorney. 
These three are to be co-ordinate in rank and answerable only 
to the board. The superintendent is to have a term of three years 
and the initiative in recommending teachers, textbooks, and course 
of study; but it is provided that the board may act in any of these 
matters by a two-thirds vote without the initiative of the superin- 
tendent. The business manager is to have charge of all business 
affairs and, so far as the bill foresees, there is no problem of initiative 
or of necessity for taking matters out of the manager’s hands. The 
attorney is in his functions somewhat different from the other execu- 
tive officers, but may be overruled by a two-thirds vote. 

This bill gives the teachers permanency of tenure after a proba- 
tion of three years. 

The bill prepared by a committee of the City Council is very 
much more radical than either of the others. It creates a new 
type of board. This board is to be elected by popular vote, the 
members to be seven in number and to represent the city at large. 
This board is to be independent of the Council in all matters. 

A superintendent is provided who is the central executive 
officer of the system. He nominates the other officers and the 
teachers. He has the initiative in matters of business as well 
as of school organization. The board may contract with him for a 
term of years or may give him from the first an indefinite tenure. 

The board is an independent taxing body subject only to the 
limitations set up by the state law. 

The teachers are given permanent tenure after a probationary 
period of three years. Their removal for inefficiency is made the 
exclusive prerogative of the board. An elaborate system of trial is 
provided before the teacher can be removed in any case. A system 
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of advisory councils designed to give the teachers a voice in the 
government of the schools is created. 

Besides the bills commented on up to this point, there are 
measures dealing with pensions and tenure, and there are other bills 
which affect the system indirectly. 

There is evidently a widespread opinion that the present 
organization of the Chicago system is in need of change. The 
controversy between the Board and the City Council, between the 
Board and the teachers, and the uncertainty which has for a genera- 
tion surroun’ed the superintendency, which is not at present a 
statutory office, must in some fashion be removed. There is a 
further disposition to treat the matter as one to be managed 
through a series of compromises. The Board evidently feels that 
in giving the superintendency recognition it is making some kind of 
concession, and there is evident anxiety lest the superintendency 
shall become so powerful that one man shall either rule the city or 
break down in his control. As for the teachers, they are demand- 
ing what is called protection, and it seems not unlikely that they 
will get it in the form of permanency of tenure. 

It is unfortunate that these matters should be dealt with in the 
spirit of compromise. There is a legitimate division of labor 
between the various authorities in the school system. The super- 
intendent should have powers, not because he can extract them from 
an unwilling board, but because the city will be best served when the 
superintendent performs certain functions and the board others. 
The superintendent should not be held in check because there is a 
suspicion that he may do something to curtail the authority of 
the board. There ought to be a clear notion of the functions of 
these two units within the school organization. There is no need 
of an overlapping or conflict of functions. The sooner school 
people realize that it is a part of their duty to define the relations 
here under discussion, the better it will be for the city and its school 
system. 

As for permanency of tenure for teachers, it should be enacted 
only when adequate machinery is provided at the same time for the 
removal of the inefficient. At present the city of Chicago is in no 
mood to discuss this matter dispassionately. Teachers have been 
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drastically dismissed, and the teachers have the sympathy of a very 
large number of people. The city is, however, informed by its 
School Board that there is much inefficiency which should be 
eliminated and cannot be properly dealt with except through such 
drastic action as has been taken. Legislation which goes so far as 
to give permanency, and which provides no safeguards against the 
retention of inefficiency, should not be advocated by teachers. 
The teachers themselves are more interested than any other class 
of citizens in eliminating inefficiency. There ought to be delib- 
erate and mature consideration of this side of the matter before the 
city rushes headlong into a crude and ill-considered enactment 
of permanency of tenure. 


It is very frequently assumed that the junior high school is a 
form of organization which is legitimate only in large school sys- 
The Junior  te™s. Smaller schools which offer a more limited 
High School at choice of subjects and have smaller classes are some- 
Hudson, Ohio times thought of as unable to enjoy the luxury of a 
junior high school organization. It is interesting, therefore, to 
see the following program which has been adopted in Hudson, 
Ohio, a village of about one thousand inhabitants. This village 
has a modern school plant costing $60,000, and has an organization 
which is exhibited in the following course of study for the junior 
and senior high schools: 

Junior HicH ScHoor 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR 
Periods Periods Periods 
Avithmetic....... 5  Algebra.......... 5 
English... ....... English. .......... 5 
*Physiology *Agriculture....... 4 General Science... 5 
4 American History I 
Geography } and . I 
American History. 2 Civil Government J Physical Training. 2 
Physical Training. 2 Physical Training. 2 Latin............ 5 
*Ancient and | 
ELECT ONE ELECT ONE Mediaeval }.... 5 


5 
*Manual Training.. to *Manual Training.. 10 
*Domestic Science.. 10 *Domestic Science.. 10 
Note.—The courses in English consist of spelling, writing, composition, grammar, 
and the classics. Domestic Science, this year, will consist of cooking, household 
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management, and dry-cleaning. Next year dressmaking and millinery will be offered. 
General Science is an elementary treatment of the basic principles of biology, physical 
geography, and physics. Figures to right of each subject represent the number of 
periods each week. Courses marked * are alternated every two years. 


SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR 
English *English *American History 
Geometry *Physics and Civics 
Modern History 

ELECT ONE ELECT TWO ELECT THREE 
Latin Latin *English 

*Biology . German German 
*Arts and Crafts *Com. Geo. and *Com. Arithmetic 
(Designing) Com. Law *Solid Geometry 
*English History and Plane Trig. 
*Arts and Crafts *Arts and Crafts 
(Leather Work) (Metal Work) 


Note.—Arts and Crafts is given four periods per week and the three courses 
count one and one-half units. One period per week of Music is compulsory. Mechani- 
cal Drawing and Physical Training are elective in the senior high school. 


The state of Connecticut has been making a vigorous effort 
in recent years to provide school supervision for all its districts. 
oT von Like all the New England systems, the Connecticut 
vision in system began as a district system with the super- 
Connecticut = yjsion very commonly in the hands of laymen. Sub- 
sidies from the state department were provided, as indicated in the 
following statement, which has been provided at the request of the 
editors by Mr. W.S. Dakin, inspector for the state department: 


State supervision began in towns having seven to twelve teachers. Half 
of the supervisor’s salary was paid by the state. Now all towns having twenty 
teachers or less are eligible to receive this assistance, and the entire salary of 
the supervisor is paid by the state. 

At present there are thirty-five of these supervisors, known as agents. 
They have charge of schools in ninety-seven towns, employing about one 
thousand teachers, and registering over twenty thousand children. 

Emphasis is placed on constructive supervision. Instead of the usual 
“superintendent,” which too frequently suggests bureaucracy and _ office 
routine, the title of supervisor is maintained in order that the intimate relation 
of principal, teacher, pupil, and parent may be ever present. 

An important feature is the training of teachers in service through the 
organization of the regular work so that employment will be educative. It also 
includes the training of teachers for service through an apprentice system in 
connection with model schools. 
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State control of these agents is exercised through: (1) conferences with 
the state secretary—these are held bimonthly throughout the year; (2) a 
summer school of two weeks which all supervisors are required to attend; (3) 
systematic inspection—two men give their entire time to visitation of schools, 
interviews with supervisors and local committees; (4) circular letters sent from 
the office of the department at Hartford. These cover such matters as inspec- 
tion, direction of investigation, collection of information, etc. 

Opportunities for individual initiative are provided by standing com- 
mittees, of which there are some fifteen—committees for high schools, for 
tests and examinations, for physical training and games, for teachers’ meetings, 
and all important departments of the work. These committees meet at 
frequent intervals throughout the year. Every agent is on at least one. 
Those most interested in special subjects are usually appointed chairmen. 

The system has been influential in stimulating interest in schools and 
public education generally. The agents have constituted a mobile force at the 
disposal of the state for investigation, public meetings, and any emergency 
demanding prompt action by trained men who are free from local prejudices 
and independent of small intertown conflicts. 

The state department has found it necessary on frequent occa- 
sions to go into various districts where this supervision has not been 
accepted. It is always found under these circumstances that the 
schools suffer from a lack of proper organization, both of the course 
of study and of the material conditions under which this course of 
study is administered. 


A copy of the survey made of East Windsor was supplied to this 
Journal by the state department. The following summary taken 
from that report indicates the type of vigorous 


eney a comment which the state department finds it neces- 
Connecticut. S@ry to make in dealing with a system that is not 


supplied with supervision. 


East Windsor’s school population is growing rapidly, but its financial 
resources are growing much faster. The town’s expenditures for schools have 
not kept pace with either, although the payments for roads have increased 
faster than for schools. 

The town is essentially agricultural, with some manufacturing. Its future 
lies in the development of its soil, and toward that direction the schools should 
be pointed. 

The administration of the schools Has not been progressive, but very 
conservative. No great amount of interest by the town as a whole can be 
inferred from the schools’ condition. The plant needs concentrating, enlarging, 
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and repairing. The equipment and apparatus are not sufficient for the proper 
interpretation of a good course of studies. The course of studies is unsatis- 
factory from all points of view. The system of recording and reporting is 
inadequate and inaccurate. The supervision is amateurish and not skilful. It 
does not co-ordinate the schools nor direct their educational work. It does 
not conform to the law. 

The schools range from very good to very poor. The average is not high. 
Whether a school is good or poor is wholly determined by the teacher. She is 
neither helped nor directed by the controlling officers. The progress of the 
pupils is slow at best, and the amount of actual retardation is great. The 
discipline in some schools is of the worst type. The instruction is good and 
poor, and for neither does the system of control provide. The textbooks are 
good, but are not sufficient in variety. There is little good reading-matter. 
The registers are not legally kept, nor are the time-tables clear, full, or properly 
adjusted. 

In some parts of the system there is a marked enthusiasm centering about 
one or two individuals. Indeed, almost all the good work in these schools is 
due to individuals, and not at all to the system of which they are part. Such 4 
systems mean here and there occasionally rapid progress and high quality of 
work, but for most of the children it means most of the time poor training. 
Organization should make good schooling the only possible schooling, and 
should reduce the personal dangers to a minimum. It is democracy to give to 
each child a training equivalent to the best given other children. A well- 
organized and carefully manipulated system of control is the only agency 
which can approach such a standard. Such a system has not been provided 
by East Windsor. 
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MEASURING AND STANDARDIZING HANDWRITING 
IN A SCHOOL SYSTEM “& 


F. S. BREED ann E. F. DOWN 
University of Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


There are two handwriting scales in common use, the Thorndike 
scale and that of Ayres. Both have been of inestimable value to the 
elementary school. By means of them, teachers have been able 
to rate the handwriting of pupils by a more scientific method. 
However, while these scales constitute a means of measurement, 
they do not establish a standard of measure for the writing work of 
the several grades. Hence arises the need of standard scores or 
the establishment of norms. In the opinion of the writers it is 
highly desirable for any considerable school system, with the use 
of approved methods and the instruments of measurement now 
available, to do three things for itself: (1) measure its present 
achievement, (2) establish norms of achievement, and (3) construct 
its own scales for measuring achievement. These three ends are 
easily accomplished as parts of one continuous investigation. In 
advising the construction of local scales, it is not intended to 
encourage a plan that will isolate the school system; that is, dis- 
courage comparative measurement through a variety of scales. 
These scales should be so constructed that their values are directly 
convertible into the values of some satisfactory general scale, such 
as we hope the Thorndike scale will in time be made. 

Following is the report of an attempt to carry out the program 
above for the city of Highland Park, Michigan, in Grades 3-6, 
inclusive. This report covers the method of testing, scoring of 
papers, tabulating data, determining norms, and selecting the 
specimens of handwriting for five grade-section scales. 

Highland Park has five six-grade elementary schools. For 
various reasons it was not deemed advisable to carry this work 
below the third grade or beyond the sixth grade into the junior 
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high school. This system of schools has semiannual promotions, 
hence the division of each grade into B and A sections, B indicating 
the first half and A the last half of the year’s work. In this investi- 
gation each half-year was studied separately. The number of 
specimens of handwriting from each grade was as follows: 3B, 181; 
3A, 169; 4B, 166; 4A, 181; 5B, 190; 5A, 150; 6B, 138; 6A, 92; 
making a total of 1,267 samples. 


METHOD OF TESTING 


The handwriting test was given at the end of a semester’s work. 
Uniformity in administering the test was strictly adhered to. 
Children in the same grade in the same and different schools 
received the test at the same time of day. It seemed best, since 
both quality and speed were to be considered, to have the test 
administered by the two principals who were interested in working 
out the problem.’ It was feared that if the test were conducted by 
the teachers some teachers might stress quality at the sacrifice 
of speed, others speed at the sacrifice of quality. And, with two 
principals conducting the test, arrangement was made so that 
personal connection with a particular school was not given an 
opportunity to affect the test. 

In order that there might be uniformity of materials, uniform 
paper was used and the same pens were taken from grade to grade. 
A stop-watch was employed to increase the probability of an 
accurate and uniform time allowance. 

The copy was so simple that the children did not have to spend 
time memorizing it, much less lose time dividing attention between 
their writing and the copy. To guard against hesitation over 
the spelling of a word, the copy was written on the blackboard a 
few minutes before the signal was given to begin writing. The copy 
was ‘‘ Mary had a little lamb.” It has its limitations in that it 
contains but eleven letters of the alphabet. This, however, is 
more than compensated for by its familiarity. 

The instruction given to each grade was in content as follows: 
We wish to get a sample of your handwriting. You will be marked 


t The writers are indebted to Principal E. H. E. Mumford for valuable assistance 
in administering the test and in tabulating data. 
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on both how well you write and how fast you write, so we want 
you to write just as well as you can and just asfastas youcan. You 
will be given just two minutes to write as many times as you can 
what has been written on the board, “ Mary had a little lamb.”’ 
Write it once on each line. Start when the signal is given to 
start, and when the signal is given to stop let each one hold up 
his pen. 
SCORING THE PAPERS 

In order that there might be no identifying marks on the papers 
to prejudice any judge, provision was made for detachable headings. 
The pupils were requested to write their names and the date on the 
first line of the paper; on the second line the name of the school, 
their sex, and their age. Two lines below this they were asked 
to place a check mark, at which point they were told to begin 
writing when the signal was given. With an automatic numbering 
machine a number was stamped on the heading, and the same 
number on the body of the paper. The headings were then 
removed. The numbers used were significant in identifying the 
grade of a paper. The papers of Grade 3B began with 3,001, 
those of 3A with 3,501, and so on. 

Five judges scored each sample. Two of them were the princi- 
pals who gave the tests, one, a young woman, not a teacher, who was 
in the employ of the city board of education to do scoring work, and 
two, young ladies, students of education at the University of Michi- 
gan. Each scorer was provided with a sheet ruled in columns and 
numbered according to the numbers of the samples. The Thorn- 
dike scale was used for the scoring. After the scoring was com- 
pleted, the scores for each sample were averaged and this average 
was considered the final score of the sample. Finding the speed 
in number of letters a minute was a simple matter. The letters 
on each sample were counted and the total divided by two. 


DETERMINING STANDARDS IN QUALITY 
When the scores for the samples of a single grade had been 
arranged in order of quality, it was found that there was a close 
approximation to a normal distribution. Table I shows the dis- 
tribution for all grades. This table also exhibits clearly the amount 
of overlapping that exists among the grades. 
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Two methods presented themselves for the selection of samples 


to be used in the scale. The first, and the one finally adopted, was 
TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF QUALITIES FOR ALL GRADES 
QvaLiTy ON THE NuMBER OF SAMPLES OF Eacu QUALITY IN Eacu GRADE 
THORNDIKE 
sana | 3B | 3A 4B 4A | 5B sA 6B 6A 
II 5 4 7 I I 
«17 II 10 2 7 2 
18 16 12 13 6 8 I 3 
J ee eee | 20 22 21 14 10 6 6 5 
| 10 12 II 10 9 7 6 3 
2 eee 13 17 13 10 12 6 8 3 
13 II 14 9 18 9 7 4 
ascent 5 3 18 13 12 9 8 2 
8 10 9 16 8 II 3 
8 II 12 9 5 9 
| II II 14 10 6 
I 2 ag. |. 10 8 12 
TORO 2 2 | 12 7 7 6 
3 | 9 6 5 12 4 
3 7 6 2 
to locate the median, then measure equal steps in Thorndike-scale 
units either way from the median. The other method was to locate 
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the median, assume a normal distribution, and calculate equal 
sigma‘ distances either way from the median. 

In both cases it was discovered that five qualities would satisfac- 
torily represent the range of variation in the grades studied. 
Table II shows these five qualities for each section of each grade 
when a normal distribution was assumed and sigma distance 
used as the length of step. Table III shows the five qualities when 
the unit of measurement was a Thorndike-scale step. 


TABLE II 
QUALITIES AT SIGMA DistaANCES FrRoM GRADE MEDIANS, SAMPLES ARRANGED 
IN ORDER OF QUALITY 


Dicrawce QUALITIES IN EacH GRADE BY THE THORNDIKE SCALE 
Panes 3B. | 3A 4B 4A sB sA | 6B 6A 
6.2 6.2 6.6 6.8 7.6 6.8 | 7. 7.6 
6.8 | 7.4 7.6 7.6 8.0 | 8.6 8.6 
Median........ 8.0 | 8.2 8.6 8.6 9.2 9.4 | 9.6 9.8 
8.6 8.8 9.4 9.6 10.6 10.6 | 11.0 II.0 
10.2 9.8 10.4 11.4 11.8 12.2 12.8 


TABLE III 


QUALITIES AT THORNDIKE-UNiIT DISTANCES FROM GRADE MEDIANS, SAMPLES 
ARRANGED IN ORDER OF QUALITY 


Qus IN G BY THORNDIKE SCALE 
DISTANCE IN QUALITIES IN EacH GRADE BY THE TH DIKE ALE 
THORNDIKE 


Units 3B 3A 4B | 4A 5B sA 6B 6A 

6.0 6.2 6.6 | 6.6 7.4 7.6 7.8 
7.0 7.6 1. 9:0 8.2 8.4 8.6 8.8 
Median........ 8.0 8.2 8.6 | 8.6 9.2 9.4 9.6 9.8 
9.0 9.2 9.6 | 9.6 10.2 10.4 10.6 10.8 
10.0 10.2 | 10.6 | 10.6 II.4 11.6 11.8 


A comparison of the data in Table II and Table III shows that 
the two methods yielded very similar results. Five steps by either 
method covered practically the same range. Since, however, a scale 
is more satisfactory if it comprises a series of samples differing from 
each other consecutively by equal steps, itis evident that the values 

a, For table of values, see Thorndike’s Mental and Social Measurements, 1913, 
p. 198. 
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of Table III are preferable to those of Table II. Table II is 
interesting, nevertheless, because of the check it furnishes, or the 
light it throws, on a well-known method of selecting samples for 
an educational scale. This method proceeds by (1) arranging the 
samples according to the amount of the merit to be measured, 
(2) locating the median sample, and (3) using the values of the 
normal probability integral corresponding to the values of sigma 
or the probable error in locating in either direction from the median 
other samples differing from each other consecutively by equal 
amounts of the merit in question. Theoretically, the length of the 
steps in any one scale in Table II should approximate equality. 
With an increasing number of samples there should be a closer 
approximation to equality. The closeness of the approximation 
for the comparatively small number of samples for each grade, in 
no case more than 189, should be interesting to students of measure- 
ment. 

As may be seen by referring to Table I, there were in most cases 
several samples at each of the foregoing scale steps. For instance, 
in Grade 3B 18 samples were located at quality 8.0. When it 
became necessary to choose one of these samples for use in the scale, 
it seemed best, first to reject a few samples that were undesirable 
on account of degree of slant, size of letters, or untidy or misspelled 
copy, and then to select the scale sample by a random choice from 
the rest. This was accordingly done. 

While from some points of view it might appear more scientific to 
derive the scale samples by a random selection from all the samples, 
yet on the whole the foregoing procedure was probably best for the 
purposes of this investigation. Schools in the teaching of hand- 


writing rightly adopt from scientific studies and expert opinion | 


certain definite aims as to slant, size, style, and the like, of letters. 
For example, a combination of scientific evidence and expert opinion 
at the present time favors writing of medium slant. If one locate 
medium slant between 55 and 80 degrees, he is justified in reject- 
ing samples of equal general merit beyond these limits in either 
direction. We are setting standards as well as measuring achieve- 
ment. Likewise in the matter of size, style, and other character- 
istics. 
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DETERMINING STANDARDS IN SPEED 


Thus far only quality has been considered. But standardization 
of handwriting cannot stop with the establishment of quality norms. 
It is well known that quality can be secured by a teacher at the 
expense of speed, or vice versa. The process of standardization 
will not be satisfactory until a quality for a given grade is established 
which is to be produced by that grade at an established rate. 
This rate should not be left to mere opinion, even that of an expert. 
It should be based on the actual possibilities of achievement in the 
grade for which it is intended. What are these possibilities, as 
indicated by actualities? The problem really resolves itself into 
that of the relation between speed and quality in handwriting. 

An examination of speed values revealed a wide variation in 
the rapidity of writing in all grades. In Grade 3B, for instance, 
the range of variation was from to to 81 letters a minute. The 
results of a study of distribution of speeds in the various grades 
did not seem important enough to recount in detail. Incidentally 
it might be remarked that at first glance there appeared to be no 
tendency toward a normal distribution. When, however, the 
samples were arranged in the order of speed and collected into 
groups marked off at ten-point intervals in speed, the expected nor- 
mal distribution was evident. 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE SPEED OF QUALITY GRouPsS AT SIGMA PornTs, SAMPLES ARRANGED IN 
ORDER OF QUALITY 


SPEED IN LeTTERS A MINUTE IN EAcH GRADE 
SiGMA PoINnt j 
3B 3A 4B 4A | sB | sA 6B 6A 
37.6 40.0 | 44.0 2:7 | 50-71. 70.5 63.0 | 
32.21 1 40.5 62.4 57-9 | 70.3 $7.2 
Median 30.0 | 45-5 | 50.5 | 60.1 | 60.0! 65.4] 70.4 
42.4 | 53.1 | 48.4 60.9 65.0 70.1 
35-5 | 38.0 22 70:2 | 38.0 51.0 67.0 81.0 


relation was begun by determining the average speed at which 
each quality group of samples shown in Table II was written. 
The average speed of these quality groups is presented in Table IV. 


oi Quality and speed within grades.—A study of the speed-quality 
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The groups here, let the reader be reminded, are five in number 
in each grade, a group being composed of those samples that fall 
exactly at one of the five points named in the table—the median, 
one and two units below the median, and one and two units above 
the median, sigma being the unit. It is not clear from Table IV 
that within the grades speed showed any regular decrease or 
increase as quality improved. Neither positive nor negative 
correlation was manifest. Since, however, only a part of the 
samples were included in these sigma-point groups, it seemed best 
to approach the problem from a slightly different angle. In Table 
V all the samples were considered, the preceding sigma points being 
merely the centers of the groups. 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE SPEED OF QUALITY GROUPS WITHIN SIGMA INTERVALS, SAMPLES ARRANGED 
IN ORDER OF QUALITY 


SPEED IN LETTERS A MINUTE IN EACH GRADE 


SicMA INTERVAL 

3B | 3A | 4B 4A 5B | 5A | 6B | 6A | Average 
—2.5 to —1.5..| 39.2 | 45-7 | 34.6 | 55.1 | 66.6 | 57.8 | 65.0 | 85.2 56.2 
—1.5t0=— .§..| 36.2 | 46.7 | §2.7 | 00.4 | 58:6°| 66.7 | 70.7 79.9 59.0 
— .sto+ .5§..| 34.5 | 46.5 | $2.8 |.60.7 | 58.7 | 64.4 | 68.5 | 69.9 | 57.0 
+ .5to+1.5../ 38.6 | 51.4 | 54.2 | 58.4 | 60.8 | 59.2 | | 
+1.5 to +2.5..| 36.4 | 40.6 | 40.7 | 57.3 | 55.8 | 55-4 | 65.9 | 62.4 | Eat 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The values of Table V suggest an inverse relationship between 
quality and speed within the grades. In the general averages, 
final column, this general tendency is apparent. When the 
averages for Grades 5 and 6 are computed, we find the following 
average speeds as quality improves: 68.7, 69, 65, 660, 60. The 
inverse relationship just mentioned is here more apparent. 

Fig. 1 shows in graphic form the results of Table V. Distances 
on the axis of the ordinates represent speed in letters a minute; 
distances along the axis of the abscissae from 1 to 5 represent 
ascending steps in quality. 

There seemed clearly to be a general tendency toward decrease 
of speed as quality improved. The curves show two other interest- 
ing facts: (1) in all grades speed averaged fairly constant at the 
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Fic. 1.—Average speed of writing in letters a minute for each section of each 
grade in the five quality groups of Table V. Quality 1 includes samples from 2.5 
to 1.5 ¢ below the median; quality 2, the samples from 1.5 to 0.5 @ below the 


median, and so on. 
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three intermediate qualities; (2) in all grades speed decreased 
as quality improved from the fourth to the highest step. 

In continuation of the study of the relation of quality and speed 
within the grade the data were tabulated in Table VI so as to show 
the average speed for each Thorndike quality in each grade within 
the range of the greater number of the samples. Though the ~ 
quality range is only two steps on the Thorndike scale, the averages 
for Grades 5 and 6 show a general decrease of speed with improve- 
ment of quality. The averages for Grades 3 and 4 are irregular. 


TABLE VI 


AVERAGE SPEED IN EACH GRADE FOR VARIOUS POINTS ON THE THORNDIKE SCALE 


A 
Qvatity on | AVERAGE SPEED IN GRADE 


THE THORN- | 
DIKE SCALE | 3B 3A | 4B | 4A Average 5B 5A | 6B | 6A | Average 
36 46 | 56 | 55 48 58 70 |) || 73 
8.2 41 40 } 52 | 60 50 58 63 7i| 68 
36 47 | 52 | 58 48 | 61 | 92 | 65 68 
BO eccens. 39 52 | 60 | 66 54 | 54 64 | 76 | 87 70 
37 | 56 50 64 64 | 65 85 70 
"ee 44 46 | 57 59 52 | 590 66 | 68 82 69 
| 57 65 | 78 83 71 

| | 


In an excellent diagram, using figures from the Cleveland 
survey, Judd’ reports a consistent average decrease of speed 
accompanying improvement from quality 20 to quality go, Ayres- 
scale values, within all grades from 5 to 8, inclusive. It is probable 
that the same regular average result would have been obtained in 
the present measurements if the number of cases had been larger. 
Judd calculated his averages from 10,528 samples, whereas there 
were only 1,267 in the present study. 


*C.H. Judd, Measuring the Work of the Public Schools, Survey Ciainiltaiin of the 
Cleveland Foundation, 1916, p. 70. 
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As for speed within the grades, therefore, we are brought to the 
conclusion that speed and quality are in general inversely related. 
In any given grade the highest quality especially was secured at a 
sacrifice of speed. If the teacher uses a range of five qualities in her 
scale of measurement, such as will be proposed later in this paper, 
she may expect approximately 7 per cent of the pupils to write at 
the lowest quality, 24 per cent to write at quality 2, 38 per cent at 
quality 3, 24 per cent at quality 4, and 7 per cent at quality 5. 
The pupils who write at quality 4 to the number mentioned may be 
expected to write about as rapidly as those who are rated at median 
quality. The 7 per cent who score at quality 5 may be expected to 
attain this quality at a loss in speed. 


TABLE VII 


SPEED AT SIGMA DISTANCES FROM MEDIAN, SAMPLES ARRANGED IN ORDER OF SPEED 


SPEED IN LeTTeRS A MINUTE IN Eaco GRADE 


Sicma DIsTANCE 


3B 3A 4B 4A sB ,| sA 6B 6A 
14.5 | 18.0 20.5 34.0 | 4§.0'| 35.0] 43:0) 47-5 
25.0 | 31.0 38.0 45.0 54.0 46.0 | 54.0 50.0 
Median... ...... 20.5 | "45.0 | §2:0] 57-01] 50:01 63.0] 92:0) 
48.5 59.0 64.5 72.0 65.5 74.0 84.5 88.0 
70.0 76.0 | 84.0} 88.5 92.0] 96.0} 97.0 


TABLE 


VARIATION OF SPEED AND QUALITY FROM GRADE TO GRADE 
IN TERMS OF MEDIAN VALUES 


GRADE 
ELEMENT — = 
3B 3A 4B 4A 5B 5A 6B 6A 
fo 8.0 8.2 8.6 8.6 Q.2 9.4 9.6 9.8 
| 37 45 52 57 59 63 72 76 


Quality and speed between grades.—A study of the variation 
of quality and speed from grade to grade yielded a clearer result. 
Table VIII shows the median quality and median speed for 
each section of each grade from 3 to 6, inclusive. The median 
quality values were taken from Table II, the median speed values 
from Table VIL. 
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Fic. 2.—Survey of handwriting in Highland Park, Michigan, and scale for the measurement of handwriting in 
inclusive. Quality is represented horizontally in Thorndike scale units from 6 to 12. The median speed for eacl 
to the right of its samples. 
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It will be observed that the median speed increased regularly 
from grade to grade; likewise the median quality. Not only was 
there a positive correlation between median speed and median 
quality; there was a similar, though less regular, correspondence 
between speed and quality from grade to grade in each of the five 
quality groups of Table V. 


GRADE STANDARDS 


We are therefore in a position to present a set of grade norms 
for both quality and speed. These are given in Table VIII. Such 
standards should be of direct service to supervisors and teachers. 
In Grade 5B, for example, it should be explained to the teacher 
that the supervisory staff will expect a median or average attain- 
ment in quality in that grade of at least 9.2, written at a median 
rate of not less than 59 letters a minute. With supervision of this 
character the teacher has certain clear-cut and justifiable ends of 
achievement. She is not asked to work along in vagueness and 
uncertainty, or to adopt aims that are arbitrarily devised. Care- 
fully administered tests with impartial scoring should be instituted 
to inform her of the success of her instruction in realizing these 
rational ends. 

For comparison with the quality and speed averages of the 
Highland Park schools, we present in Table IX corresponding 
quality averages and in Table X corresponding speed averages for 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Cleveland, Ohio, together with Starch’s 
standards derived from tests made on 4,074 pupils in eight cities. 
All the averages from other cities presented here for purposes of 
comparison were obtained at the end of the school year and no divi- 
sions of grades were reported. In many of these cities, however, as 
in Cleveland, there were, no doubt, A aad B sections of each grade. 
These were not considered separately. Starch obtained his samples 
at the end of the school year so that it would be possible “to estab- 
lish definite standards of attainment in writing for each grade.” 
But where a grade is divided as above mentioned it is evident that 
a standard of attainment should be based on a measurement of the 
advanced division of the grade when its unit of work is completed. 
In the following comparisons the mean quality and the mean 
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speed for the two sections of each grade in Highland Park were used, 
since these figures rather than the figures for final grade achieve- 
ment correspond to the scores presented for the other cities. 


TABLE IX 


QUALITY OF WRITING IN THORNDIKE UNITS FOR 
SEVERAL CITIES 


City 


| 
Madison 

Highland Park 

Starch standards. . . 


SPEED OF WRITING IN LETTERS A MINUTE FOR 
SEVERAL CITIES 


City 
3 


Madison 3 
Highland Park 4 


4 
I 
Starch standards...... 38 


| 
| 


The quality and speed values given in Tables [IX and X, except 
those of Cleveland, are comparable, grade for grade. In the 
Cleveland survey a different copy was used in the test and a 
different scale, Ayres, employed in the scoring. The Ayres 
values have been converted into their Thorndike equivalents. 

The Highland Park quality scores, it will be noticed, average 
somewhat higher than the Madison scores and are below the Starch 
standards in every grade but the fifth, where the scores are identical. 
The Cleveland quality scores in the fifth and sixth grades are 
better than any of the other quality scores for these grades. The 
Highland Park schools are, plainly, writing below the norm in 
quality. How much below becomes clear on closer inspection of the 
data. <A study of the quality figures for successive grades in all 


: | Grade 
9.6 | 9-9 
7.8 | | 0:2 
Bir | | || 027 
TABLE X 
‘ Grade 
62 69 
: 40 51 62 
55 61 74 
47 57 65 
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these cities shows that the average improvement for a grade in one 
year is one-half step on the Thorndike scale. On this basis High- 
land Park is approximately two months behind the Starch standards 
and four months behind the achievement of the Cleveland schools. 
See Table IX. 

Let us now turn to the element of speed. A study of Table X 
shows that the Highland Park grades average 11 letters a minute 
more than the Madison grades, 6 letters a minute more than the 
Starch standards, and 2 letters a minute more than the Cleveland 
grades. It is plain that the grades of Highland Park are sacrificing 
quality for speed. The meaning of these differences in speed 
becomes clearer when they are compared with the average gain in 
speed from year to year for these grades in the cities measured. 
This average gain is found to be tro letters a minute. 

So far we have commented on the work in handwriting of these 
cities as wholes. An analysis of the findings, grade by grade, should 
be made by any superintendent interested. In this way the con- 
spicuous sinners can be apprehended and corrected—grades which, 
like 4A and 6A in Highland Park, more noticeably sacrifice quality 
for speed. 


THE SCALES 


Finally, we submit in Fig. 2 the results of the handwriting 
survey in the form of five grade-section scales based on the quality 
values of Table III and the median speed values of Table VII. 
Each scale has five steps differing from each other serially by the 
same amount of merit. The steps cover a range of variation 
beyond which few students scored. Of the 1,267 pupils tested, 
11 ranked above the highest quality, 11.8, of the scale for Grade 6A, 
and only 3 below the lowest quality of the scale for Grade 3B. 
By this it is not meant to argue that there would not be certain 
advantages in extending the scales in both directions beyond the 
present limits. If it is desired to score samples beyond these 
limits, the Thorndike scale can be used. But a superintendent may 
well ponder the advantage of retaining in the writing drill a pupil 
in these grades who has attained and maintains a quality of 12 at 
standard speed. Could we not at this point, without loss to the 
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pupil or the business world, and with decided gain in incentive, 
apply the principle of the limitation of training and permit such a 
pupil, if he does not desire to specialize in writing, to devote himself 
instead to the typewriter or to subjects other than writing, in which 
he is less proficient ? As Thorndike says, “ The value now attached 
to the high qualities of writing is, of course, largely fictitious.”’ 

A sample of handwriting is measured by recording for it numeri- 
cally the quality value of the sample on the combined scales which 
it is found upon comparison to resemble most. The scales repre- 
sent present possibilities of attainment. They do not necessarily 
represent future limits of attainment. The proper expectation of 
improvement or the limit of attainment in average measures for any 
one of the grades studied is not yet known. But there is no better 
path to a knowledge of the truth about limits of attainment than 
the pathway of measurement which we have just been following. 
The grades of Highland Park will undoubtedly be able soon to score 
above the median measures herewith presented. The standards 
of attainment should then be correspondingly raised. But the 
present scale may continue to be of service even after the grade 
standards advance beyond the present median values. 

It is hoped that this survey may not only be of service to High- 
land Park, but may offer some helpful suggestions to the super- 
visors in other cities for similar studies in the measurement and 
standardization of handwriting. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE 

In the fourth grade the study of ancient Greece and Rome forms 
the introduction to the ‘‘ European beginnings of American history.” 

The main facts and movements of Greek history are brought 
out through the study of some of the heroes and great men. 

Aims.—The purposes of teaching Greek history in the fourth 
grade are: 

To give some understanding of: (1) the simple life of the 
Homeric Age through the study of the Trojan War and the story 
of Odysseus; (2) the earlier conceptions of religion, the family, 
and hospitality; (3) government by chieftains and methods of 
warfare. 

To contrast the life and ideals of Sparta and of Athens, and 
to show how Athens rose to supremacy among the Greek states. 

To show the spread of the Greeks throughout the Mediterranean 
lands by colonization, and the unification of the Greek world 
through the Olympic games. 

To make a concrete study of the civilization of the Age of 
Pericles, and to show how our modern civilization is influenced 
by Greek ideals. 

To make some study of the career of Alexander and to show 
that he carried Greek ideals to the Eastern world by his conquests. 

To arouse a growing appreciation of the finer things for which 


Greek civilization stood. 
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Method of procedure.—In the third grade the children study 
some phases of the growth of Chicago from the early settlement 
to the present time. At the beginning of the fourth year this 
study is recalled by collecting and showing pictures of Chicago 
buildings, streets, boulevards, parks, fountains, and statues. 
Through these pictures the children gain some idea of beauty 
as an element in the development of a city. Their attention is 
called to the things which make some of our buildings beautiful— 
the proportions, the pillars, and the ornamentation. They are 
told that the architects of these buildings owed many of their 
ideas to an ancient people, living far across the sea, who gave 
to the world some of the most beautiful buildings and statues 
that have ever been produced. They learn that these old buildings 
and statues are so beautiful that artists ever since have gained 
inspiration from studying and copying them. Many pictures of 
Greek temples, statues, and vases, and several Greek casts are 
placed in the room. The children are encouraged to ask questions 
about them. Many of these answers must be given as stories. 
After hearing a few, the children wish to hear and read more. In 
this grade the children have mastered the mechanics of reading 
sufficiently to wish to read and find out things for themselves. 
Such books as Baldwin’s Old Greek Stories and Hawthorne’s Wonder- 
Book are put in their hands. Some of the longer, more significant 
stories, such as ‘“‘The Golden Fleece,’’ are used in the literature 
periods. The children are early led to distinguish between the 
gods, who dwelt upon Olympus and mingled but seldom with 
mortals, and the demigods or heroes who championed the cause 
of men. The setting for these stories is given by means of pictures 
and lantern slides and such bits of description of land and people 
as the introduction to Hall’s Men of Old Greece. 

A visit is made to the Art Institute to study the reproductions 
of the statues of the deities and athletes, the frieze of the Parthenon, 
the vases, and other objects of special interest. Careful prepara- 
tion is made for this trip. While there, the pupils quickly sketch 
such designs as the fret and key, make “‘stick figures”’ of the action 
or the lines of figures that appeal especially to them, and notice 
the draperies and the grouping of figures. These sketches are 
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later completed in the art periods, and some are used as illustrations 
for stories. 

The story of a modern journey to Mycenae is told very simply. 
It is the story of a group of artists and students who visited Mycenae 
one hot summer day, and pictured to themselves Agamemnon and 
his men toiling up the dusty road and entering the palace whose 
walls they could trace upon the hills. As the description of the 
ruins is given, some bits of pottery found by this party are shown 
to the children. The pupils inquire eagerly about the ruins of 
ancient Greece and ask why the cities were destroyed and if they, 
too, can ever see these things and if there are no Greeks left. 

This leads to a simple account of the rediscovery of the ancient 
world and as the map is referred to the children become familiar 
with the country about the Mediterranean Sea. They find Greek 
cities upon the shores of Asia Minor, Italy, and Africa. It becomes 
necessary to answer the question why these Greek cities were 
located thus. They are told that the Greeks were a people who 
loved the sea and learned to build and use boats very skilfully. 
They sailed far from home, traded with foreign people, and estab- 
lished trading stations in far-away lands. The children are told 
of the barren soil and crowded cities in Greece, and how expeditions 
of settlers went out from the ‘‘ Mother-City,” bearing the sacred 
fire that bound them to their home. Upon a map of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea the children trace the routes of several colonizing expe- 
ditions, and: become interested in the reasons for establishing 
colonies in certain places. 

The children begin to see the Greek world as a small, rough 
peninsula, a fringe of islands, and many outlying colonies. They 
are asked, What could the government of such a country be? 
They recall the chieftains of Homeric times, and from their reading 
in Tappan, The Story of the Greek People, and Guerber, The Story 
of the Greeks, they find that Greece was composed of a number of 
comparatively small city-states, of which Sparta and Athens were 
the most important. The question of the reason for their impor- 
tance arises naturally here. These two cities are especially interest- 
ing to the children because of their dramatic appeal and the large 
amount of information about them in the pupils’ books. A brief 
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sketch of the history of Sparta is read in Guerber, The Story of 
the Greeks, or in Tappan, and the need for strict military training 
is emphasized. Selections from Fling’s Source Book, dealing with 
the laws of Lycurgus, are read to the class. The children are 
encouraged to find elsewhere information about Sparta and Athens. 
This is made a basis for a comparative study of Sparta and Athens 
as to laws, education, and ideals. Through this contrast of ideals 
the children are led to understand the rivalry between these two 
states. 

The question then arises, Was there nothing that made the 
people from these cities feel that they belonged together as parts 
of one country? Common interests and meeting-places are 
sought for. Common faith in the oracle of Apollo at Delphi and 
widespread interest in athletic training and the Olympian games 
are discussed. The story of Heracles is told with attention centered 
upon the games in honor of Zeus. The establishing of the games is 
discussed. The sports are studied and enacted in the gymnasium, 
with the children representing athletes from various cities. They 
sometimes wear the short tunic or chiton of the Greek children 
when they play these games. The journey to Olympia from the 
cities and colonies is traced on the map, and descriptive selections 
are read from Jane Andrew’s Ten Boys and from ‘‘A Day at Olym- 
pia,” in Scribner’s Magazine (XIX, 433). After studying the plan 
and pictures of the buildings of Olympia, the children model 
it in the sand pan. Many casts and pictures of Olympic victors 
are placed in the room during this study, and an effort is made to 
show something of the influence of the games in art. 

In their reading the children have by this time met many 
references to the Persian Wars and have asked many questions 
about them. They have found that Persia was a great power that 
came into conflict with the Greeks. Now, having seen the rivalry 
of the Greek states and the religious beliefs that held them 
together, they see that this unity was to be tested in the Persian 
Wars. As the history of Athens is read, it is se 1 how the laws 
of Solon were practically set aside and how Hh» pias was exiled. 
The children follow him across the sea, through the colonies, and to 
the court of the “Great King.’ They read of this wonderful 
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court and of the great Persian Empire, and compare the luxury and 
despotism of the Orient with Greek simplicity and democracy. 
They see how in its expansion the Persian power had absorbed 
some of the Greek colonies, and what led to the revolt of the Ionians. 
They readily appreciate Hippias’ desire for revenge and the Persian 
attempt to put down the preparations for war. They trace on 
the map the route of Xerxes’ army as it approaches Thermopylae, 
the gateway to Greece. 

Here the point of view shifts, and they see what preparations 
the Greeks had made for the invasion. In Hall’s Men of Old 
Greece they read the story of Leonidas, and become so imbued 
with the Spartan spirit that they write songs to sing before the 
battle at the pass. They wish to impersonate Leonidas and spon- 
taneously dramatize the events of the evening before the battle. 


After the pass has been taken, the children wish to know what’ 


Athens has done, and they read with interest the story of the 
strengthening of the city’s defenses and the building of the fleet 
under the leadership of Themistocles, as related in Men of Old 


Greece. The map is in constant use at this time. All the threads — 


of the story lead to the great naval battle at Salamis. 

At the final withdrawal of the Persians after Salamis, Greece 
is seen to be in a much weakened condition. The children discuss 
the state of affairs and suggest a mode of procedure for the Athe- 
nians. New defenses are planned. The harbor at Piraeus is 
studied from the chart and by reading Davis’ A Day in Old Athens. 
The story of the Acropolis is reviewed, first as a hill inhabited by 
wild men; secondly, as a citadel; next asa center of worship; and 
finally its destruction by the Persians. The hill is modeled in the 
sand pan after studying the pictures and plans in Luckenbach. 
In order to approximate the proportions, the buildings are repre- 
sented by parallelograms of paper. They are then modeled in 
clay. During this study the children become familiar with pictures 
of the ruins of the Parthenon and of the building as it appeared 
originally. A trip is taken to the Art Institute to study the frieze 
and the fragments of the pediment. When time permits, a large 
model of the Parthenon is made, with some attempt to show the 
ornamentation. 
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Three topics receive considerable attention: the city, the 
agora, and the home. ‘These have been mentioned often in various 
stories. Pictures are placed before the children to serve as focusing- 
points for the information they already have and for the other 
facts they are able to get by reading Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, 
Davis, A Day in Old Athens, Gulick, The Life of the Ancient Greeks. 

From all these data an effort is made to reconstruct, as far 
as possible, a day in the life of a typical Athenian citizen in the 
Age of Pericles, and thus to bring the children into a fuller under- 
standing of Greek manners, customs, and ideals. 

Passages from chaps. vi and vii of Tucker’s Life in Ancient 
Athens are read to the children. These chapters treat of the social 
day of a typical citizen. This material is discussed with a view 
of “playing it in the room,” and various places are chosen to 
represent the citizen’s home, the agora, etc. The children choose 
some one as Pasicles, about whom the narrative centers. Two 
others are selected and costumed as his slaves. Next arises the 
question, What shall he do? He goes to the agora. A group 
of children work out the activities of the agora. Desks represent 
the stalls where the bread women, the flower merchants, and the 
fish-seller with his bell drive a lively business. Pasicles makes his 
purchases, sends them home by a slave, and greets a friend on his 
way to the Piraeus. Then he goes to the shops or colonnades. On 
his way he meets a group of schoolboys with their pedagogues 
going from the schoolroom to the gymnasium. He may meet 
Pericles, or stop at the workshop of Phidias to admire his latest 
statue. And now, at dinner time, Pasicles and his friends separate 
for dinner, Pasicles having given his invitation to a banquet. 

The children, having now had some experience in gathering 
and selecting material, search for further information about the 
symposium. Tucker’s account is re-read. Tables, chairs, and 
dishes are discussed and pictures are consulted before our Pasicles 
attempts to give his banquet. In order that the dinner may be 
especially interesting, Phidias is asked to tell about the new Par- 
thenon. 

The great gifts of this wonderful age to modern life in art, 
philosophy, and literature are discussed through the study of 
such men as Pericles, Phidias, and Socrates. 
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The children delight in conversations between such men. 
Assuming the various characters, they repeat such passages as 
the one in their books in which Socrates tells his idea of a good 
man. 

As the rebuilding of Athens and the new Parthenon are studied, 
the question is asked why so beautiful a building was allowed to 
fall into ruin and why Athens is not as great as she used to be. 
The children are reminded of the thirty years’ truce between 
Athens and Sparta, and are told simply of the Peloponnesian War 
and the sad consequences to the Athenian empire. They read of 
the struggles for mastery among the Greek states and of the 
attempts Philip of Macedon made to unite the Greeks, and how 
he paved the way for the work of Alexander. 

The stories of the youth of Alexander are eagerly read and 
retold by the children. Through these readings and discussions 
they see that Alexander was essentially Greek by reason of his 
education and ideals, and that his inheritance and ambition led 
him naturally to become ruler of the unsettled Greek world and 
of the lands beyond the Mediterranean Sea. As they read the 
stories of these conquests they trace Alexander’s marches upon 
themap. Through their readings their imaginations are led beyond 
the Greek world, and they see something of India and Egypt as 
before they have seen something of Persia. They see, too, that 
while Alexander adapted his rule to some extent to the peoples 
whom he conquered, he still carried the Greek ideals with him and 
spread them .throughout the empire. They see him, not only 
as a conqueror, but as a colonizer, and founder of the city of Alex- 
andria. The account of the division of the empire after Alexander’s 
death explains the oft-repeated question, ‘‘What happened to 
the empire ?”’ and leaves the children ready to trace the rise and 
fall of the Roman Empire. 

Early in the course each child designs and makes a history book. 
The cover is ornamented with a Greek border or unit. Into this 
book are put the written work, plays, stories, and poems, the 
illustrations which are made in the art periods, and such pictures 
as the children have collected in connection with their study. 
These books present a great variety of material, because many 
opportunities are given the children to select for their written work 
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topics in which they are especially interested. The plays and 
poems usually represent the united efforts of the class. 

One or two morning exercises are prepared by the children 
upon Greek art, Greek games, the Acropolis, or a similar subject. 


OUTLINE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I. Land and people 
II. Legends: 
1. Gods and goddesses 
2. Heroes 
3. Trojan War (border wars in the Aegean) 
A. Iliad and Odyssey 
B. Life in Homeric Age 
1) Religious ideals 
2) Government by chieftains 
3) Warfare—single combat 
4) Hospitality 
C. Rediscovery of Greek world 
1) Troy, Mycenae 


References for teachers: 
Bulfinch, Age of Fable. 
Cox, Greek Myths. 
Gayley, Classic Myths. 
Fling, Source Book, pp. 1-28. 
Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age. 
Lang, Translations of Homeric Hymns. 
Engleman-Anderson, Pictorial Atlas to Homer. 


III. Colonies: 
1. Reasons for founding 
A. Adventure, trade, crowded cities, discontent 
. Founding of a colony 
A. Leader appointed 
B. Places 
1) Shores and islands of Aegean ; 
2) Africa, Italy, Sicily 
. Relation to mother-city 
A. Hearth fire 
4. Life in colonies 
5. Influence on home lands ; 


to 
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References for teachers: 
Fling, Source Book, pp. 29-39. 
Bury Kimball, History of Greece, pp. 42-63. 
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IV. Typical city-states of Greece: 
1. Sparta 
A. Situation, Valley of Eurotas 
B. Aristocracy 
1) Spartans 
2) Subjects 
C. Training 
1) Boyhood 
2) Youth 
3) Manhood 
D. Laws of Lycurgus 
1) Farms 
2) Homes 
3) Dress 
4) Food—public tables 
E. Ideals 
1) Strength 
2) Simplicity 
References for teachers: 
Plutarch, Lycurgus. 
Fling, Source Book, pp. 54-77. 
Bury Kimball, History of Greece, pp. 64-74. 
Fowler, City State of the Greeks and Romans. 


2. Athens 

A. Situation 

1) Inland—protection 

2) Small harbor at Piraeus 
. Progress toward democracy 
. Laws of Solon 
. Education 

1) Gymnastics 

2) Grammar—“‘‘ three R’s” 

3) Music 
E. Ideals 

1) Beauty and manliness 

F. Comparison with Sparta 


References for teachers: 
Plutarch, Theseus, Solon. 
Fling, Source Book, pp. 77-90. 
Bury Kimball, History of Greece, pp. go-118. 
Fowler, City State of the Greeks and Romans. 
Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens. 
Davis, A Day in Old Athens. 

Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
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3. Bonds of union between city-states 

A. Delphic oracle 

B. Olympic games 
1) Origin 
2) Participants 
3) Journey to Olympia 
4) Plan of buildings 
5) Training of athletes 
6) Contests and records 
7) Rewards 
8) Return and reception 
9) Influence of games 


References for teachers: 
Felton, Ancient and Modern Greece. 
Guhl and Konor, Life of the Greeks and Romans. 
Harper, Classical Dictionary. 
Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals. 
““A Day at Olympia,” Scribner’s Magazine, XIX, 433. 
“The Old Olympic Games,” Century Magazine, XXTX, 803. 
Lehmann Charts, sold by N. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago. 


V. Persian Wars: 
A. The Persians 
B. Persian conquests 
C. Ionian Revolt 
D. Attempts to conquer Greece 
1) Darius 
a) Failure of Mardonius 
b) Battle of Marathon 
2) Xerxes 
a) Preparation and march 
b) Congress at Corinth 
c) Thermopylae and retirement of Greeks 
d) Salamis and return of Xerxes 
e) Memorials 


References for teachers: 
Herodotus, Books iv to ix. 
Plutarch, Themistocles, Aristides. 
Davis, Readings in Ancient History. 
Fling, Source Book, pp. 98-143. 
Botsford, A History of Greece, chaps. vi-vii. 
Myers, A History of Greece, pp. 127-266. 
Bury Kimball, History of Greece, pp. 119-50. 
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VI. Growth of Athenian power 


VII. Athens in the Age of Pericles: 
1. Pericles 
A. His character and ideals 
2. Rebuilding of Athens 
A. Fortifications—Piraeus 
B. Acropolis 
1) Parthenon 
2) Other temples 
3) Propylaea 
4) The Acropolis at the present time 
3. The city and the people 
1) Streets—paving 
2) Water supply—sanitation 
3) Dwellings 
a) Plan and material 
4) Agora 
a) Hucksters and traders 
5) Crafts and craftsmen—factories 
6) Shipping—the port of Athens 
4. Life in Athens 
A. The day of an Athenian 
1) The Agora—trade and gossip 
2) Lyceum and academy 
a) Gyranastics and discussion 
3) Symposium—social life 
B. Home life 
C. Panatheniac festival 
5. Athen’s contribution to civilization 
A. Art 
B. Philosophy 
C. Literature 
D. Science 


References for teachers: 
Plutarch, Pericles. 
Thucydides, Funeral Speech of Pericles. 
Fling, Source Book, pp. 234-239. 
Bury Kimball, History of Greece, pp. 172-194. 
Gardner, Ancient Athens. 
Abbott, Pericles. 
Grant, Greece in the Age of Pericles. 
Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Davis, Readings in Ancient History—Greece. 
Blumner, Home Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
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Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens. 

Tarbell, Greek Art. 

Luckenbach, Kunst und Geschichte. 

Underwood and Underwood, Stereoscopic Views. 

Cybulski charts, sold by N. J. Nystrom and Co., Chicago. 


VII. Civil wars 
IX. Rise of Macedonia 
X. Empire of Alexander: 
1. Alexander 
A. Boyhood 
B. Greek training 
C. Kingly nature 
2. Conquest of Persians 
A. Siege of Tyre 
B. Visit to the oracle 
C. Battle of Arbela 
D. Pursuit of Darius 
E. Visit to Persian capitals 
3. His eastern campaign 
. His exploits 
. Dealings with Porus 
. Mutiny and return 
. Voyage of Nearchus 
. His return and plans for the empire 
4. Founding of colonies and spread of Greek influence 
A. Alexandria as an example 
. Influence of Alexandria 
A. Imperial Rome modeled after Alexandria 


wn 


References for teachers: 
Fling, Source Book, pp. 297-329. 
Davis, Readings in Ancient History—Greece, Chap. viii. 
Webster, Readings in Ancient History. 
Bury Kimball, History of Greece, pp. 276-368. 
Hogarth, Philip and Alexander. 
Mahaffy, Story of Alexander’s Empire. 
Wheeler, Alexander. 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Cox, Greek Myths. 
Baldwin, Old Greek Stories. 
Church, The Story of the Iliad. 
Church, The Story of the Odyssey. 
Church, Three Greek Children. 
Kingsley, Greek Heroes. 
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Burt, Odysseus. 

Hall, Men of Old Greece. 

Hawthorne, Wonder-Book. 

Hawthorne, Tanglewood Tales. 

Guerber, The Story of the Greeks. 

Tappan, The Story of the Greek people. 

Lang, Tales of Troy and Greece. 

Harding, Stories of Greek Gods, Heroes, and Men. 
Hutchinson, The Golden Porch. 


Textbooks.—The pupils have their own copies of Men of Old 
Greece, by Jennie Hall. 

Time.—One-half hour a day for a period of seventeen weeks 
is given to this study. Some home work is required, usually to 
the extent of about two hours a week. 

Standards of Attainment at end of first semester. 


I. The children should know: 

a) Some of the most important stories concerning the gods 
and goddesses. 

b) The stories of the legendary heroes, Prometheus, Heracles, 
Perseus, Jason, Theseus; stories of the Trojan War and of the 
wanderings of Odysseus. 

c) The lawgivers Lycurgus and Solon, and how they molded 
the character of the people of their cities. 

d) The character and achievements of Pericles, Phidias, and 
Socrates. 

J) The main movements of Greek history, such as colonization, 
the Persian Wars, the growth of Athens, and the conquests of 
Alexander. 

They should recognize some of the famous statues, such as the 
Apollo Belvidere, Venus de Milo, Hermes of Praxiteles, the 
Wrestlers, the Discobolus of Myron, Victory of Samothrace. 

II. They should appreciate: 

a) What Greek influence has meant in art, as shown in their 
recognition of this influence in architecture and design. 

b) The patriotism manifested in the lives of such men as 
Miltiades, Leonidas, and Themistocles. 
c) The ideals of Sparta and Athens. 
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d) The simple beauty of Greek life. 

e) The Greek influence in modern life. 

III. They should be able: 

a) To reproduce clearly simple oral and written narratives of 
historical events. 

b) To make some estimate of the characters of the historical 
personages studied. 

c) To use readily the illustrative material provided. 

d) To use books intelligently. 


GRADE IVA 
HISTORY OF ROME 

Aims.—To follow the growth of the Roman power from the 
small Latin settlement on the Palatine to the seven-hill city on the 
Tiber that became the controlling power of Latium, of Italy, and 
finally of the whole Mediterranean world. 

To become familiar with the life of the people (1) in its primitive 
heroic aspect and (2) after the conquests had brought to Rome the 
wealth, luxury, and display of the empire. 

To learn something of the customs and ideals of this people that 
came to govern the countries of the ancient world better than 
they had ever been governed before. 

To become acquainted with the great Roman leaders in war 
and peace. 

To see how the Romans learned from others—the Etruscans, the 
Greeks, the Carthaginians, and the countries of the East—and how 
they readily assimilated the best in the customs of these peoples. 

To gain some appreciation of what Rome has contributed to 
civilization: her language, her literature, her buildings, and her 
manner of ruling other people. 

To see the progress of civilization as shown in the life of the 
Romans compared to that which existed among the Greeks. 

Method of procedure—A natural introduction to Roman 
History is the story of Aeneas. This may be either read or told 
to the class: his escape from the burning city, his wanderings, and 
finally the settlement in Latium. At this point a preliminary study 
is made of Italy, its. climate, and its surface. A comparison is 
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made with Greece, the history of which is studied in the preceding 
semester. 

Aiter the surface and climate of Italy have been brought out 
with the aid of a physical map, the children draw free-hand the 
outline of the country, with the large wall map before them; then, 
to get a more exact conception, they trace it several times from 
a smaller map. 

We are now ready to model the country in our large sand pan, 
which is five by seven feet.'. All members of the class take part. 
Etruria is located in the northern part, Latium in the south, and 
Rome on the south bank of the Tiber, with Alba Longa near by. 
Now we are ready to retell the story of the founding of Rome, fol- 
lowing Aeneas on his perilous journey from Troy to Sicily, then to 
Carthage and back to Sicily, and finally to Latium in Italy. 

Now that we have a picture of Italy as a whole, with Rome 
located in relation to the rest of the country, we are prepared to 
take up more in detail the appearance of the city which is to be 
the center of our study in Roman history. The next step is to 
model the Seven Hills and the Tiber. As a preparation for this a 
map of Rome is drawn on the blackboard, showing the Seven Hills, 
the Tiber, and the most important features which existed at the 
time of the kingdom. The children observe the Seven Hills in their 
relation to the Tiber River and to the first and second walls of 
Rome, and through this observation they learn the names inci- 
dentally. Usually several of the class have been in Rome, and 
consequently are able to add a great deal to the lesson, both in infor- 
mation and in interest. Before the representation is made on the 
sand table, each child makes a drawing of the plan of Rome, indi- 
cating these features: 


The Seven Hills Great Circus 
The Tiber River Temple of Janus 
First and second walls Temple of Vesta 


Field of Mars 


After the maps are completed, work is begun on the sand table. 
All the things mentioned are not constructed at once, but are added 


*For a full description of this sand-pan modeling, see ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
JourNAL, November, 1915, Grace E. Storm, Roman History in the Fourth Grade. 
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in the order of their appearance in history. For instance, at 
first nothing is shown but the hills and the river. With this much 
the class can tell the legends of the kingdom: Romulus, the War 
with the Sabines, Numa, and Tarpeia. From these legends the 
children may be led to understand the beginnings of the patrician 
and plebeian classes, and the early forms of rule, the senate and 
the assembly. This topic of government is treated in the sim- 
plest way. 

In connection with the legend of Numa, much about the religion 
of the early times may be told. The class reads stories of the chief 
gods and goddesses of the Romans and of the temples built in their 
honor. Pictures of these gods and temples are shown, and the 
pupils are told something of the way in which the people worshiped 
them, of the priests who were appointed to carry on the worship, 
the augurs and heralds, and their duties. A picture of the Temple 
of Vesta is shown, and the story is read of the worship of the 
goddess by the maidens whose duty it was to watch the sacred fire. 
After a study of these gods and goddesses, the children choose their 
favorite god and model it in clay. As a culmination of the story 
of Numa and the study of worship in the kingdom, the pupils 
build the Temple of Vesta in clay for the sand table. 

While it is not advisable to take up all the early kings, the 
stories of the lives of a few are read to illustrate certain practices 
and modes of life in the kingdom. 

Just as religion (worship) was illustrated by the reign of Numa, 
so in the story of Servius the soldiers and the method of warfare 
are described. 

In Tappan’s The Story of the Roman People the class reads how 
for the first time the army was divided into five classes, instead 
of two, as formerly: the patricians and plebeians. Now it was 
divided according to the amount of land which each man held, 
the largest landowners having to provide themselves with horses 
and to form the cavalry; the next having to provide themselves 
with full suits of armor, helmets, coats of mail, shields, and greaves. 
The poorer class marched with less armor and came to be known 
as the infantry. In this connection Cybulski’s Greek and Roman 
Charts, showing pictures of Roman soldiers, are studied, and the 
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children draw pictures of Roman helmets and shields. They cut 
large representations of these out of heavy paper and color them. 
The troops were divided into groups of 100, and so the meeting 
of these groups came to be called the “assembly of the centuries,” 
They were called together to drill on a plain just outside the city, 
the Campus Martius, or Field of Mars. Now that the Campus 
Martius has come to have a meaning to the children, and they have 
observed pictures of it, they indicate it in its correct location on the 
sand table. 

When the class has read the story of Romulus and the first 
wall of Rome, they build a representation of this wall, using bricks 
of clay 1 X 1 X 1% inches, which they place together to form a 
continuous wall. After they have read the story of Servius, they 
add the wall that he is supposed to have built, inclosing the seven 
hills. This shows the growth of Rome, and will come to have a 
greater significance as the children learn more of the history of 
Rome. 

The Capitol is one of the interesting buildings of early Rome. 
It is studied as the place where victorious generals offered up 
sacrifices of thanksgiving to the gods, or where Roman boys went 
to lay off their youthful garments and assume the manly toga. 

This topic serves as a point of departure for a study of Roman 
dress. The pupils examine pictures of the dress of Roman men 
and matrons, and if possible Roman costumes are exhibited, so 
that they can see how the toga is draped on the man and the stola 
on the woman. 

From the topic of dress the class passes on to the other phases 
of the home life of the Romans: the family, food, and worship. 
It is important that the children gain a definite idea of the simplicity 
of the homes of early Rome, so that they may appreciate the luxury 
and display of the Romans under the empire. In the house of 
this period, although consisting for the most part of one room, 
with a hole in the roof to let out the smoke, there is seen the atrium, 
where the family duties were performed, the spinning and weaving 
were done, and the family worship was carried on. 

The story of Tarquin the Proud marks the change in govern- 
ment, and instead of a king, the people chose two men, called 
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consuls, who, with the senate, ruled Rome. The legend of Horatius 
marks the climax in the story and is the next incident pictured 
on the sand table. For this a rude bridge is made by one of the 
class to be used as the center of the stirring scene. The Tiber 
is banked in on either side with clay and filled with water so that 
there actually will be an opportunity for Horatius to “plunge 
headlong in the tide.”’. Janiculum on the farther side is fortified, 
and some tiny soldiers are used to make the picture more real. 
They are lined up, part on the Janiculum side, for Lars Porsena’s 
men, and part on the other side, to defend Rome. Selections 
from Macaulay’s poem are read to the pupils in the English periods, 
not once, but several times. Each child who tells the story of 
Horatius comes to the sand table and shows the different places 
he mentions. 

The Punic Wars between Rome and Carthage are emphasized, 
both because of their importance in the history of Rome and because 
of the vigorous personalities of the great leaders. 

Of the texts for children, Harding’s City of the Seven Hills gives 
the cause of the Punic Wars in the simplest form. The class reads 
the chapter entitled ‘‘ Rome and the Carthaginians.” The children 
realize that the Second Punic War was a turning-point in the 
history of Rome. The teacher reads to the class from Davis, 
Readings in Ancient History, how the Second Punic War was 
declared, and the children become eager to dramatize the incident. 
They choose one of their number to represent the Roman, who, 
folding up his toga, offered the Carthaginians peace or war, and 
the rest of the class become the grim inhabitants of Carthage, who 
cried out no less defiantly, ‘‘You may give us whichever you 
choose!”’ and so continue the dialogue. In answer to questions 
about the great Carthaginian general, several selections are hekto- 
graphed from sources other than their textbooks and given them 
to read. One that shows Hannibal’s loyalty to his father, Hamil- 
car, and his hatred to Rome is taken from Nepos’ “Life of 
Hannibal” in Davis’ Readings in Ancient History. Paragraphs 
are taken also from How, Hannibal; Morris, Hannibal; and 
Church, The Young Carthaginian. 
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Hannibal is one of the most interesting characters in history 
to children. His devotion to his soldiers, his endurance of the 
hardships of military life, his bravery and resourcefulness in battle, 
made him a foe worthy of Rome, and his intense love of Carthage 
urged him on to destroy the power that threatened his city. The 
pupils are asked why Hannibal chose to lead his army with its 
supplies and equipment by the long route from Spain to Italy, 
and they remember the interesting account in Tappan’s Story of 
the Roman People of how the Romans copied the Carthaginian 
galleys of five banks of oars during the First Punic War, so that 
by the Second Punic War the Mediterranean was becoming a 
Roman lake instead of a Carthaginian lake. His march across 
the Pyrenees and Alps into Italy is traced on a large wall map of 
Europe and then indicated with colored crayons on a small outline 
map, to be placed with the story of his life in the ‘ Roman history 
books.” On this map are indicated the places of two important 
Roman defeats, Lake Trasimenus and Cannae, the second of which 
marked the height of Hannibal’s career. 

The second Carthaginian invasion of Italy introduces the 
Roman hero of the war, Publius Cornelius Scipio, who destroyed 
the Carthaginian power in Spain and then invaded Africa. In 
dire peril, Hannibal was summoned from Italy, and there resulted 
the famous battle of Zama, from which Scipio, the victor, received 
the proud surname Africanus. While the pupils rejoice in Rome’s 
victory they admire the persistence of Carthage and her leader. 
The question is asked, What might have been the results of this 
war on both Rome and Carthage? For Rome it meant the 
acquisition of Spain; for Carthage, a city that had been inde- 
pendent became an ally of Rome, bound to engage in no war without 
her consent and compelled to surrender all her ships except ten 
triremes. 

The Third Punic War is not treated in detail. The class is 
prepared for the overthrow of Carthage by the question, How do 
you think Rome felt toward Carthage? They read the account 
in Guerber’s Story of the Romans. As a summing up of the results 
of the wars, they color on a small outline map the countries that 
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Rome gained: Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and Carthage. 
They write compositions on some of the following topics and draw 
pictures to illustrate them: 


Hannibal’s Oath to His Father 

Hannibal’s Boyhood 

Hannibal as a Soldier 

Hannibal Crossing the Alps 

The Results of the Second Punic War 

The Third Punic War 

Scipio 

The Macedonian Wars are passed over quickly, the emphasis 
being placed on the conquests which Rome made—Macedonia, 
Greece, and Asia Minor. Again the pupils color the Roman world 
on a small map of Europe and so see that her domain was one that 
bordered the Mediterranean, and they compare it to the maps 
which they drew at the beginning of the study, when Rome con- 
sisted of the little settlement on the Tiber. 

They are asked in the discussion what might be some of the 
results of Rome’s many conquests on the lives of the Roman 
citizens, and read in Tappan’s Story of the Roman People of the 
differences in Roman life since her victories had brought in a vast 
amount of wealth from the countries she had conquered. 

As a preparation for the social uprising that soon followed, the 
children are told of the social classes of this time: of the nobility, 
or senators, the knights who conducted the business of the Roman 
world, and the city mob, made up of the peasants who, because 
of the importation of cheap grain from the provinces, had to give 
up their farms. Interest is at once awakened in the Gracchi, 
because of their connection with Scipio, and the pupils read in 
Guerber’s Story of the Romans, or Tappan’s Story of the Roman 
People, the story of the brothers. In the Agrarian law of Tiberius 
Gracchus, which was passed illegally, they see an attempt to get 
the peasants back on their farms. 

After the brothers were slain, the poor found in Marius a cham- 
pion of their rights. The story of his life is interesting to children. 
The pupils see that the Gracchi failed in their attempts to 
make the common people rule, and that Sulla made the senators 
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the chief rulers of the state. After his death the question arises, 
Who are the men now to come forward? For the answer they 
turn to Tappan’s The Story of the Roman People and find that 
Pompey became the leading man in Rome, who suppressed the 
pirates on the Mediterranean and established Roman rule in 
Cilicia. ‘‘His Great Triumph at Rome”’ is read to them from 
Davis’ Readings in Ancient History, and then they write in their 
own words the story of his triumph. They locate on the map the 
kingdom of Mithridates that Pompey annexed, and also Syria, and 
color on a small map the Roman Empire in the time of Pompey. 

The pupils have noticed that during the time of the social 
struggle there was a tendency for one man to take the affairs of 
the country into his own hands, instead of leaving them with the 
people, as formerly. Now they see in Cicero, the orator, a defender 
of the old republic, and they read with interest the story of his 
life. This includes a study of the education of that time: the 
starting to school at sunrise, the description of the schoolroom, 
the curricula, and equipment. They compare the stylus and 
wooden wax-covered tablets with our modern pens, pencils, and 
tablets. They take an additional interest in learning the Roman 
numerals, since the Roman boys and girls used them. They follow 
the life of Cicero through the grammar school, and learn the 
importance of attaining the age when the boyish toga may be laid 
aside. Finally, through Cicero’s exposure of Verres, they realize 
the dishonesty of Roman officials in ruling the provinces at this 
period. 

The story of Catiline emphasizes the condition of the times. 
In reading the story, the children study the picture “Cicero 
Denouncing Cataline’”’ from Maccari’s fresco. The translation 
of Cicero’s famous speech, ‘‘How long, O Cataline . Ms 
is read to the class, and so intense is the interest in the episode 
that the pupils dramatize the scene. Arranging their desks to 
represent the senate chamber, as it is shown in the picture, they 
choose one of their number to represent Cicero delivering his 
accusation against the shamed and startled Cataline, who is repre- 
sented by another of the class, while the rest are senators sitting 
apart and condemning him by their very silence. 
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The story of Julius Caesar is full of interest for the children. 
As they read it in Harding’s City of the Seven Hills, they compare 
him with Hannibal, Scipio, and Pompey. Emphasis is placed 
on his conquest of Gaul, and the widening of the Roman Empire 
from the Mediterranean to the shores of the Atlantic. This added 
territory is shown on an outline map which, together with com- 
positions, is placed in the “history book.” Some topics for 
compositions are: 

Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul 

Caesar Crossing the Rubicon 

The Greatest Things Caesar Did for Rome 


The Death of Caesar 
The Will of Caesar 


In the progress of the study of the settlement on the Tiber 
growing to be the “ Mistress of the World,” the children need to 
know more of the buildings and public works which were the result 
of that far-reaching civilization. At this point we destroy the 
sand-table model of the Seven Hills and begin to build the ‘* Neigh- 
borhood of the Forum.’”’ The whole space in the pan is devoted 
to the Capitoline and the Palatine hills and to the construction 
of some of the monumental buildings and other structures whose 
ruins still remain as evidences of Rome’s greatness and power. 
These are studied in the relation they bore to events at the time 
of their erection. Modeling them in the sand pan is a means of 
developing in the minds of the children an appreciation of the 
stages of growth and progress of the Roman people. Reference 
books are brought from the library, and each child is assigned 
references to a certain temple, aqueduct, arch, or column of the 
new Rome. Reports are made to the class. Pictures are hung, 
and when the pupil has prepared his topic, for instance the Arch 
of Constantine, he shows the picture and tells all that he has found 
about the arch, its builder, its construction, and its use. Some- 
times the lantern is used in the giving of reports. The modeling 
of the structures is the climax of the study. It is done in the 
construction time, which consists of two one-hour periods a week. 
Usually a group of children work on one building; for instance, 
in building the Pantheon two children make the pillars, another 
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the roof, and another the foundation. Such a thing as an arch, 
or a column, is made by one child. Usually four or five buildings 
are made in one period. Those of the class who do not take part 
in the modeling are busy studying other temples or structures 
which are to be represented later. Each structure is worked out 
and placed on the sand table in the order in which it was actually 
built; in this way the children gain a knowledge of the use and 
growth of the Roman Forum and its relation to the life of the 
people. In the early kingdom the Forum meant the meeting-place 
of the Latins and Sabines; in the empire it meant a place of impos- 
ing statues, buildings, and triumphal arches. A significant story 
is connected with each in the minds of the children. The Colos- 
seum comes to mean, not a clay structure in a sand pan, but a 
model of a vast arena in which more than forty thousand spectators 
gathered and watched the combats of men and wild beasts. 

The construction of the Appian Way follows a discussion of 
Roman roads, and the road is built by the children in the true 
Roman fashion. Over it the pupils depict many triumphal pro- 
cessions, such as Hannibal approaching the Roman city, threatening 
it with destruction. At another time they show on the Appian 
Way the triumph of Marius, with Jugurtha being brought back in 
chains. 

The life under the empire is compared with the simple life 
of the early Romans. Using Luckenbach’s Kunst und Geschichte 
the children study a Roman house of the later period, noting the 
developed atrium, the tablinum, and the peristyle. To study the 
furniture of this period, a trip is taken to the Field Museum. 
Passages from Tucker’s “Life in the Roman World of Nero and 
St. Paul’? are read aloud by the teacher. The text, Tappan’s 
Story of the Romans, has some excellent paragraphs on the topic. 
The more luxurious dress, occupations, and amusements of the 
age are discussed. For further information the children read 
selections from Preston and Dodge’s Private Life of the Romans and 
Church’s Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. As a climax of this 
study two houses are built and placed on the Palatine Hill in the 
sand pan. A long aqueduct brings water from the mountains. 
These are the buildings included in the neighborhood of the Forum: 
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Temples: Arches: 
Pantheon Constantine 
Basilica Julia Titus 
Capitol 
Vesta Columns: 
Castor and Pollux Trajan 
Augustus Marcus Aurelius 
Amphitheaters: 
Circus Maximus 
Colosseum 


The completion of the neighborhood of the Forum marks a 
general summing up of life in the empire. Now that the children 
have gained an idea of Rome’s power from the buildings which 
they have studied and represented on the sand table, it remains 
for the other evidences of Rome’s leadership to be gathered together 
and discussed. These are evidences that center less in great 
personalities and more in the great outward expansion and civilizing 
movements of the Roman people. The study includes such topics 
as roads, travel, commerce, and frontiers. Taught without sand- 
table representation, they are necessarily less concrete, but through 
the preceding representation the children have followed the develop- 
ment of the Roman Empire and can more easily comprehend 
what the results of such a civilization were. A large map showing 
the extent of the Roman dominion is hung before the class to be 
used in the making of small maps on which the Roman world is 
shown in color. The next step is to take up the reasons for peace 
and security in this age. One of the first reasons suggested is the 
standing army which Augustus formed and which was a means of 
spreading civilization over barbarian lands; it was a means of 
teaching Gaul, Spaniard, and Briton to be true Roman citizens. 
When not engaged in warfare the soldier spent his time in building 
bridges, aqueducts, and the great highways by which Rome kept 
in communication with her subjects. 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT-MATTER 
I. Early Rome: 
1. Legends 
A. Story of Aeneas—the founding of Rome 
B. The kings 
1) Romulus, Numa, Servius, Tarquin 
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C. End of the kingdom 
1) Brutus, Horatius 


2. Changes at Rome 


A. In the republic 
1) Consuls—dictator 
B. Plebeians’ struggle for rights 
3. The conquest of Italy 
4. Home life 
A. The family 
1) House-father and his power 
2) Marriage 
3) Clients and slaves 
4) Family virtues—obedience, justice 
B. Household gods 
1) Guardian gods—‘“ Lares” 
2) Worship of Vesta—family ienthe 
3) The Penates—gods of the storehouse. 
4) Festivals 
C. The home 
1) The house 
2) Furniture 
3) Food 
4) Dress 
. Public life 
A. Public worship 
1) Gods 
a) Jupiter, Mars, Vesta 
2) Temples 
3) Festivals 
B. Warfare 
1) Field of Mars 
2) Exercises 
3) Arms and armor 
4) Discipline, punishment 
5) Rewards 
II. Rome and the conquests: 
1. Punic Wars (wars for the West) - 
A. Carthage 
1) A Phoenician colony 


2) Harbors, commerce, navy 
3) Colonies of Carthage, her empire 


B. The war for Sicily 
1) First naval battle, Mylae 


un 


e a) Building the fleet 

ES b) Training the rowers 
c) Crow or drawbridge 
2) Regulus in Africa 


3) Hamilcar in Sicily 
4) Loss of Roman fleets 
Final success of Romans 
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C. Carthaginians in Spain 

1) Hamilcar’s hatred of Rome, oath of Hannibal 

2) Hamilcar in Spain 

3) Siege of Saguntum, embassy of Fabius 
D. Hannibal 

1) Traits of character 

2) His army 

3) March of Hannibal 

4) Defeat of the Romans at Cannae 

5) Romans defeat Hasdrubal 

6) Retirement of Hannibal 

7) Battle of Zama 

8) Fate of Hannibal 


. Eastern wars 
. Reforms of the Gracchi 


A. Effects of the conquests 
B. The Gracchi 
1) Family—Cornelia 
2) Education—Greek tutors 
3) Comparison of the brothers 
C. Tiberius 
1) Why he became a reformer 
2) Land law 
3) Passage of the law 
4) Death of Tiberius 
D. Work of Gaius 
E. Influence of the Gracchi 


. Times of Marius and Sulla 
. Times of Pompey and Caesar 


A. Rise of Pompey, the conquest of the East 
B. Conspiracy of Catiline 

1) Cicero, the orator 

2) Catiline and his associates 

3) Defeat of Catiline 

4) Trial of conspirators 

5) Exile of Cicero and return to Rome 

6) Cicero, the man of letters 
C. Rise of Caesar 

1) Early life 

2) Caesar, the Triumvir 

3) Dangers in the North 

4) Gallic wars 

5) What Caesar did for Gaul 
D. Struggle with Pompey 

1) Caesar’s ambitions 

2) Caesar in Italy 

3) War with the Senate 

4) Caesar’s triumph 
E. Rule of Caesar 
F. Death of Caesar 
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III. Rome, the ‘‘ Mistress of the World”’ 
1. Augustus 
2. Typical emperors 
A. Nero, Trajan, Hadrian, Aurelius, Diocletian 
. The new Rome 
. Palaces 
. Temples 
. Aqueducts 
. Amphitheaters, circuses 
Baths 
Arches, columns 
ife under the Empire 
Houses 
Furniture 
Food 
Dress 
. Occupations 
Amusements 
. Slavery 
5. What Rome did for civilization 


Ww 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
I. Early Rome: 
1. Legends 
Ihne, Early Rome, chaps. iii and iv (legends of the kings) 
Botsford, Story of Rome, and History of Rome. 
B. The kings 
Botsford, History of Rome, chap. ii 
Seignobos, History of the Roman People, chap. ii 
2. Changes at Rome 
A. The republic 
Heitland, Short History of the Roman Republic 
B. Plebeian struggle for rights 
Botsford, History of Rome, chap. iv 
. The conquest of Italy 
Botsford, History of Rome, chap. iii 
Botsford, Story of Rome, chap. iii 
Webster, Readings (Legends from Livy) 
4. Home life 
A. The family 
Preston and Dodge, Private Life of the Romans, chap. i 
Seignobos, History of Ancient Civilization, chap. xviii 
a Wilkins, Roman Antiquities, chap. iv 


B. Household gods 

Classical dictionary 

| C. The home 

q Preston and Dodge, Private Life of the Romans, chap. i 


Webster, Ancient History, chap. x 
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5. Public life 

A. Public worship 
Seignobos, History of Ancient Civilization, chap. xviii 
Webster, Ancient History, chap. x 
Wilkins, Roman Antiquities, chap. v 

B. Warfare 
Seignobos, History of the Roman People, chap. vi 
Webster, Ancient History, sec. 138. 


Rome and the conquests: 
1. Punic wars 
Botsford, Story of Rome, chap. v 
Munro, Source Book, chap. vi 
Seignobos, History of the Roman People, chaps. viii-x 
How, Hannibal 
Church, Carthage 
Morris, Hannibal 


2. Reforms of the Gracchi 
Plutarch, Tiberius and Caius Gracchus 
Botsford, Story of Rome, chap. vii 
Oman, Seven Roman Statesmen, chap. iii 
Beesley, Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla 
3. Times of Marius and Sulla 
Beesley, Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla 
Oman, Seven Roman Statesmen 
4. Times of Pompey and Caesar 
Boissier, Cicero and His Friends 
Botsford, Story of Rome, chap. viii 
Westerman, Ancient Nations, chap. xxxii 
Church, Roman Life in Cicero’s Time 
Oman, Seven Roman Statesmen 
Plutarch, Cicero and Caesar 
Rome, the “ Mistress of the World”’: 
1. Augustus 
Webster, Ancient History. Secs. 168-170 
2. Typical emperors 
Botsford, History of Rome, chaps. x and xi 
3. The new Rome 
4. Life under the empire 
Tucker, Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul 


Textbooks.—The textbooks purchased by the children are: 


Tappan, Story of the Roman People. 
Hall, Our Ancestors in Europe. 
Supplementary readers from the library: 


Harding, City of the Seven Hills. 
Guerber, Story of the Romans. 


Time.—The course in Roman history covers five thirty-minute 


periods a week for eighteen weeks. 
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Standards of attainment.— 

1. Ability to tell in simple language the legends of Aeneas, 
Romulus, Numa, Cincinnatus, Coriolanus, Manlius, and Agrippa. 

2. Familiarity with the great movements in Roman expansion: 
The Punic Wars, the conquests of Pompey and Caesar. 

3. Knowledge of the lives of the following great men of Roman 
history: Hannibal, Scipio, the Gracchi, Caesar, Cicero, Augustus, 
and Trajan. 

4. A knowledge of the appearance and uses of the following 
buildings and public works: Capitol, Temple of Vesta, Temple of 
Castor and Pollux, Pantheon, Basilica Julia, Arch of Titus, Arch 
of Constantine, Colosseum, and Appian Way. 

5. An appreciation of what Rome contributed to civilization: 
her architecture, literature, and sculpture. Sympathy with the 
stern Roman ideals of character and conduct. Admiration of 
heroic deeds of Roman patriots. Appreciation of the skill of the 
Romans in ruling conquered lands. 

6. Skill in representing in clay the structures studied from 
pictures and charts. Skill in representing historical scenes by 
simple sketches. Ability to tell and write stories, reconstructing 
in a simple way historical situations. Power to link the big 
events of Roman history. 


GRADE V 


The fourth-grade course has shown that the Romans learned 
much from the Greeks, and that because of the Roman policy 
of civilizing conquered peoples they passed on, not only Greek 
ideas and culture, but their own contributions, which were of 
essential value. The fifth-grade course continues the story from 
Roman times on through the Middle Ages to the era of colonization 
in the new world. With the fourth-grade course it aims to furnish 
a European background for the understanding of American history 
as a stage in the progress of the world’s civilization. Since in the 
development of the American nation England has been the principal 
channel through which the inheritance from the Old World has 
been passed on to us, the course in general is based upon the 
salient events in English history and includes such phases of 
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Continental history as are explanatory of the social and political 
conditions of England and America. 

Aims.— 

1. To continue the fourth-grade study of European history in 
order to build up a background against which the development 
of events in American history may be seen in its true significance. 

2. To reconstruct as far as possible life in the Middle Ages, 
and to show how it differed from that of the earlier and that of 
the present times. 

3. To show that the Teutonic peoples gradually learned from 
conquered peoples how to use and adapt the civilization of the 
Greeks and Romans so that they thus were enabled to pass on to 
us ideas, customs, and institutions that form an essential part 
of our everyday life. 

4. To show how contact with the East gave an impetus to life 
and aroused ambitions that culminated in the period of discovery 
and exploration of the New World. 

5. To show how England gained power over the sea and became 
the leading nation of the world. 

6. To develop an appreciation of the difficulties which the 
explorers faced and of the importance of their discoveries. 

7. To give training in tracing from cause to effect by following 
out the great events of the mediaeval times and by studying the 
problems presented to the early discoverers and explorers. 

8. To provide oral and written expression that requires the 
selecting and grouping of ideas about a central thought. 

9. To develop speed in silent reading and power in expressing 
orally the ideas of a selection. 

Method of procedure.—The history course in the fifth grade is 
considered under the following large topics: Britain before the 
Teutonic invasions; Britain during the period of conquest; England 
during the feudal age; and England in its relation to the expansion 
of Western Europe. 

1. Britain before the invasions.—A brief study is made of the 
topic, ‘‘Britain before the Invasions,’ for a survey of Roman 
conditions just before the breaking up of the Empire. While 
the 4oo years of Roman supremacy in Britain left few permanent 
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traces except a few ruins and the Latin words found in such names 
as Chester, Lancaster, and Winchester, yet a résumé of the Roman 
period gives a basis for contrasting, from time to time, the old 
civilization with that of the new as a study is made of the various 
invading peoples. An attempt is made to show that although the 
Romanizing of Britain meant better roads, thriving towns, improved 
methods of agriculture, and conversion of the people to Christian- 
ity, it meant also that the complete domination of the people by 
the military power of Rome left them wholly unfitted to organize, 
govern, or protect themselves, or to continue Roman standards 
of living when the legions were withdrawn. 

While studying Britain before the Teutonic invasions the 
children model a large relief map of Britain in a sand table 5 X 12 
feet. Upon this they represent in simple fashion conditions in 
early Britain. To discover what these conditions were becomes 
a strong motive for studying the text, supplementary books, and 
pictures. The information gathered is discussed and elaborated 
in class. Passages particularly apt in describing early conditions 


are read aloud, or read silently and summarized orally in class. 


Typical scenes are worked out for which the children construct 
the parts needed. Miniature huts with conical roofs thatched 
with leaves, bark, and straw are grouped into villages. In the 
pastures are placed sheep, goats, swine, cows, and small horses— 
the animals domesticated by the early Britons. The fields are 
sown with wheat, oats, and barley. The women are shown spin- 
ning flax and wool to be woven into linen and woolen cloth of 
stripes and plaids. The warriors are grouped in tribes or clans 
led by a chief or petty king. Some are shown behind a circular 
fortification or ‘‘dun”’ resisting the attack of another tribe or clan 
that is advancing in low, two-wheeled carts or chariots, the hubs 
of which are armed with sharp scythe-shaped blades. At some 
distance from this warlike scene an oak forest is made to shelter 
a band of Druid priests dressed in long, flowing, white robes. 
They are performing the ceremony of lighting the brand used to 
rekindle the hearth fires extinguished at their commands once a 
year. A fragment of this ancient rite still lingers in our Hallowe’en 
festivities. 
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Plasticene is used for modeling the huts, walls, and dun, while 
stiff Bristol board furnishes material for chariots and _ shields. 
Small toy animals and miniature dolls dressed in the costume of 
the people help to make the picture of these early times more vivid. 

As the story of the Roman conquest of the Britons is learned, 
the scenes on the sand table are shifted to show the changes brought 
by the Romans. The camps at Chester, York, Lincoln, and 
Winchester, the roads connecting these, Hadrian’s wall across the 
northern part of the island, the new towns, the fine villas, the new 
forests of elm, chestnut, walnut, etc., are all represented very 
simply upon the sand map. 

Many details regarding the manners and customs in Britain 
before and during the period of Roman supremacy are learned 
from the following large lithographs: 


oo Life, E. J. Arnold & Sons, Leeds, England (Historical Incident 

eries 

Caractacus before Claudius, E. J. Arnold & Sons, Leeds, England (Historical 
Incident Series) 

Roman Soldier, T. Koehler, Leipzig, Germany 

A Roman Camp, T. Koehler, Leipzig, Germany 

Costumes of Romans, T. Koehler, Leipzig, Germany 

Augustine Preaching before Druids, N. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago 

A German Farmyard before the Migrations, N. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago 

Hadrian Building the Wall, Longmans, Greene, & Co. 


Selections from the following books supplement the general 
text: 

Traill, Social England, 1, pp. 30-35, descriptions of Druids; pp. 102-14, social 
life of Britons; pp. 44-52, customs, military systems. 

Colby, Selections from the Sources, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 1-6, tin mines of Britain. 

Kendall, Source Book of English History, pp. 1-4, description of Britons. 

Tacitus, ‘‘ Agricola,’’ Secs. 8-40. 

Caesar, Commentaries, Book iv, chaps. 20-36, Book v, chaps. 8-23. 

Wright, The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon. 

E. L. Cutts, The Villa of Claudius. 

Traill, Social England, 1, pp. 76-82, 93-95, villas; I, pp. 15-18, towns; I, 
pp. 56-64, army; I, pp. 18-25, Roman Influences. 

II. Britain during the period of conquest.—The study of the 
Roman conquest of Britain gives a résumé of Roman conditions 
before the barbarian invasions that serves as a background for 
sketching in the great events culminating in the period of conquest. 


; 
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In treating this period, three points are emphasized: (1) the rela- 
tions of the invasions into Britain to those upon the Continent; 
(2) the customs, ideals, and institutions of the invaders in contrast 
with those of the Romans; and (3) the combining of German 
and Roman ideals in the development of those factors that have 
become a part of our present mode of living. Since the narrative 
of the invasions into Britain and Western Europe centers to 
a large extent about the great heroes of the times, the story of 
their achievements is used as a means of stressing those new 
elements which the Roman civilization lacked and which the 
Teutons introduced. Through the deeds of such leaders as Alaric, 
Clovis, Hengist, King Arthur, Alfred, Canute, Harold, and William 
the Conqueror, the Teutons are shown as a physically strong, 
virile, and self-reliant people who made their own laws and chose 
their own leaders to govern them. Books contributing biographical 
information about this epoch include Eva March Tappan’s Old 
World Hero Stories, Howard Pyle’s King Arthur and His Knights, 
A. J. Church’s Stories from English History, Guerber’s Story of the 
English, Harding’s Story of the Middle Ages, and Haaren and 
Poland’s Famous Men of the Middle Ages. 

The customs, ideals, and institutions are brought out somewhat 
fully in the literature selections for the grade (see English Course 
of Study). These selections abound in dramatic action, vivid 
description, and stirring narrative that present the sturdy ideals 
and fearless, daring spirit of the sea-rovers. 

The third point mentioned above is brought out in the writing 
of a play which aims to show that as time went on the invaders 
learned from those about them many of the ideas, customs, and 
institutions of the Romans, and that finally their conversion to 
Christianity served to link more closely the ideals of the old civili- 
zation and the physical vigor of the new. The purpose is to 
impress upon the children’s minds, as Adams says, that “‘it is one 
of the most fundamental facts in the history of civilization that this 
was a union upon equal terms of German and Roman to form a 
new whole and to begin a new progress.” 

In writing the play, the class chooses one of the favorite leaders 
of the barbarians as hero. Through class discussion there is 
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formulated a general plan of what the play should disclose and 
what incidents best show the points to be emphasized. A tentative 
outline is drafted for a play showing, for example, (1) the manner 
of life among the Saxons before the invasions, (2) their entrance into 
Britain as allies and their settlement there as conquerors, and 
(3) their conversion to Christianity. The subject-matter of each 
act is discussed by the class in detail and passages giving informa- 
tion about all doubtful points are looked up in the various texts 
and read orally in class. Later each member of thé class writes 
out the speeches, action, and setting according to his own ideas. 
These are read, criticized, and used in the collaboration of the 
final draft made by the class. 

After the play is written, the problem of staging and costuming 
it for presentation at the school assembly becomes the center of 
interest. Pictures and charts dealing with German life during 
the period of the invasions are studied for details of costume and 
setting. For a full list of these, see the bibliography of the course. 
The rehearsing of the play is made a part of the expression work 
in English, where each child is given opportunity to try out the 
part he likes best. The cast for the final presentation, however, 
is selected by the vote of the entire class. Many of the properties 
are made by the children; others are obtained from the school 
costume box. [Illustrations showing shields, weapons, helmets, 
ships, warriors, etc., and a cover design for the book of the play 
are worked out in the art periods. During the following year the 
class sets up and prints the play in the school printshop. 

Ill. England during the feudal age.—This, the third large divi- 
sion of the year’s work, takes about twelve weeks. This topic 
carries on the story of England’s progress during the feudal times, 
weaving in the story of conditions on the Continent that influenced 
affairs in England or were influenced by them. This period deals 
with life in castle, town, village, and monastery. In this con- 
nection, Eva March Tappan’s When Knights Were Bold gives a 
wealth of material regarding the life of the times. The growth of 
the power of the Christian church is developed to show how it 
became the instigating spirit of the times that made possible the 
Crusades. The study of the Crusades necessitates the introduction 
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of certain aspects of Continental history. The narrative of 
English progress pauses while the story of the rise and development 
of Frankish power is carried along to show how the Franks came 
in conflict with another rising power, the Saracens. To this 
narrative is added the story of Mohammed and his conquests 
and something of the ideals and civilization of this Asiatic people 
to provide a basis for judging the significance to Europe of the 
success of the Franks at Tours. 

The story of the spread of the Mohammedan religion among 
the Ottoman Turks that follows shows that the rise of their power 
in the East called forth the appeal of the eastern Emperor to 
Urban II. The latter’s council at Clermont and the dramatic 
iervor of Peter the Hermit inspired the first Crusade. Richard’s 
Crusade relates the movement closely to England. The account 
of his friendship with Saladin serves to emphasize the culture, 
refinement, and learning of the ‘‘heathen”’ and the effects of these 
upon the crusaders. The failure of the Crusades to gain the 
Holy Land, the changes taking place at home in the feudal tenures, 
the power gained by the townspeople through increase in trade, 
the freedom of the peasant class after the Black Death, the Hundred 
Years’ War, the War of the Roses wherein the barons lost their 
great estates, all are shown to be forces that tended to break the 
old bond of lord and vassal and give the individual greater freedom 
and greater desire for knowledge. This study leads naturally 
to the period of exploration and discovery. 

Perhaps in no part of the year’s work do the children take more 


pleasure than in the period dealing with the life of lord and vassal. - 


The sand table is cleared and a castle and mediaeval town are 
constructed. One group takes the building of the castle for its 
problem, while the other group builds the town. A typical castle 
such as ‘‘Kenilworth,”’ or ‘‘The Saucy Castle” built by Richard 
in Normandy, is used as a working basis for the ‘‘castle’’ group. 
A high battlemented wall, surrounded by a moat and fortified by 
strong towers, incloses the outer and inner courts of the castle. 
In the latter is erected the ‘‘donjon”’ or ‘‘keep,” the real strong- 
hold of the castle, from which float defiantly the colors of the lord 
of the manor. Beside the protecting walls of the keep are placed 
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the outer buildings suggestive of the less warlike days of lord and 
vassal. Here are the chapel, the great hall, the kitchens, the 
workshops, and the storehouses for provisions. The outer court 
affords quarters for the lord’s squires and the army of blacksmiths, 
armorers, woodworkers, ‘etc., essential to the life of the castle. 
Ample room is provided for the villeins, serfs, and dependents who 
must leave the domain and seek shelter in the master’s stronghold 
during a siege. The lands surrounding the castle are divided into 
woodlands, pastures, and fields. Illustrative of the method of 
cultivation, three fields are divided into narrow strips, one field 
being allowed to lie fallow. The peasants are shown cultivat- 
ing the land with crude plows and spades. The lord’s mill and 
bake oven, where the peasants must grind their grain and bake 
their bread, are placed conveniently near the modest church and 
the thatched hamlets of the villagers. 

A walled town is worked out in a similar manner, representing 
the mediaeval homes of the craftsmen; the towering Gothic 
cathedral; the guild hall wherein are placed the records, the town 
charter, the scales of weights and measures; and the ‘‘pieds 
poudre’s”’ court, a place for settling the disagreements arising 
during the great markets or fairs. A fair is held in the town and 
attended by the lords and ladies of the castle as well as by people 
from towns and villages far and near. Bales of goods containing 
spices, fine cloth, sugar, jewelry, and articles of luxury brought 
overland from Italy or by sea by Venetian merchants are exchanged 
for wool, tin, lead, fish, and salt. 

Various materials have been used in the construction of the 
walls, castles, and other buildings. Plasticene is the most satis- 
factory, although heavy cardboard coated with a mixture of salt 
and flour stained to represent stone is less expensive and serves 
very well for the work. Miniature figures representing lords and 
ladies, priests and monks, peasants and serfs, are dressed by the 
children in costumes characteristic of the times. Rinciuet’s 
Album Historique and Longmans’ Historical Series are used 
extensively. 

[To be continued] 
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THE PRACTICAL IN ARITHMETIC 


MABEL M. RICHARDS 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


The following article is an attempt to show how a review course 
in eighth-grade arithmetic may be centered around one large 
problem. 

The decided advantages of the plan are: (1) it gives ample 
opportunity for the practical applications of principles already 
learned; (2) it is easily carried out and may be easily adapted to 
any community; (3) it furnishes abundant resources for the indi- 
vidualistic need; (4) it requires no more time than would an ordi- 
nary review course in arithmetic; and (5) it secures better results, 
in that the subject-matter is of real, vital interest to the pupils. 

The particular problem here discussed is centered around the 
building and furnishing of a city home. The plan in brief is as 
follows: 

First, the plan of the house was drawn accurately to scale (here 
making use of ratio and proportion). 

The next problem was that of excavation. Here we obtained 
actual prices charged for such work, calculated amount of dirt 
to be removed, and were then ready to lay the foundation. Here 
the cost of the stone and of labor was estimated according to local 
prices, the children taking the initiative in finding these prices for 
themselves. 

Then cost of lumber was calculated. For the problem of paint- 
ing, pupils went to the stores, obtained paint color-cards, selected 
the colors, estimated amount required as given by directions in the 
circular, and found the cost both of material and of labor. 

Then came the problems of plastering, which were handled in 
the same manner, some practical plasterer giving the estimate: of 
cost of material and of labor per square yard. 

Papering problems were next considered. Here the children chose 
their paper from actual sample books, decided what colors would 
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harmonize best if the rooms were adjoining, decided upon oil- 
cloth paper for the kitchen and tiling for the bathroom and lavatory. 
The value of such wall coatings as kalsomine, alabastine, alabasco, 
wall paint, etc., was carefully discussed, and for the sake of com- 
parison of prices rooms were finished in these different materials. 
Here the pupil was led to see how it might be economical to choose 
a color of ceiling that would harmonize with two different colors 
of walls, as one package of material would cover two ceilings. In 
these problems the pupils secured the circulars sent out by various 
firms, chose their own colors, and figured the cost according to 
directions in the circulars. 

The problems of floor coverings again afforded a variety of 
problems. Linoleum was chosen for the kitchen. We had a num- 
ber of catalogues and from these the pupils carefully selected the 
color and design they wished—always trying to harmonize them 
with the color of the walls. The prices were given in the catalogues 
and problems showing whether, according to the durability, it 
would be cheaper to buy the inlaid or the printed linoleums were 
solved. For the dining-room, living-room, and hall, rugs were 
chosen. Again the pupils selected their own designs from cata- 
logues. From the regular sizes of rugs and hall runners as given 
in the catalogues, it was their problem to choose the one best suited 
to the dimensions of the room. The pupils also learned the names 
and wearing qualities of the various kinds of rugs and it was evident 
that an Axminister might serve one room best, while a Wilton velvet, 
a Scotch art rug, or an ingrain rug would suit other rooms better. 

Then came the problem of staining the floor around the rug, 
figuring the number of square feet to be covered. Here again we 
made use of the advertising circulars of Jap-a-Lac, Chinamel, etc. 
Here the pupils were brought to see that sometimes it would be more 
economical to purchase by the gallon, at other times by the pint, 
etc. Insome rooms the whole floor was stained; in others, mattings 
and carpets were used. On the bathroom and lavatory floors the 
cost of tiling was estimated. 

The walls and floors being finished, each pupil was then required 
to furnish each room completely. In some cases the amount to be 
spent was limited, such as furnishing a bedroom complete for 
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$40.00. In order to make this work as attractive as possible we 
had large sheets of brown or gray cover-paper about 12X 18 inches. 
On each sheet the furnishings of a room were carefully cut from 
magazines, catalogues, etc., and pasted, together with samples of 
floor covering, wall covering, and samples of curtain material. 
Pupils itemized the cost of each room according to prices in cata- 
logues or as given by local dealers. These separate sheets were then 
tied together and the pupil was the proud possessor of a completely 
furnished home. 

Pictures were also chosen from art catalogues, and pupils were 
required to figure cost of molding required and also cost of molding 
for the various rooms. - 

But the work did not stop with problems inside the home. 
Granitoid walks were laid, flower beds constructed, shrubbery, 
flower seeds, etc., ordered, and problems of landscape gardening 
discussed. 

Then, that they might further know the actual expenses of 
running a home, each pupil kept an itemized account of the family 
expenses for a month. Here was brought in the reading of the 
meter for water and light. 

But the work did not stop here. Bills were to be paid. Some 
were made out and properly receipted; others were paid by per- 
sonal check; orders from a distance were paid by draft; for others, 
application blanks for money or express orders were properly 
filled out. In payment of some bills, money was borrowed from the 
bank; in others, promissory notes were made out and various pay- 
ments made at different times. Discounts were also figured—so 
much for cash, other discount for large amounts. 

On various articles ordered, freight rates, express rates, and 
parcel-post rates were figured according to tables. 

Where the problem of the boy and of the girl seemed separate 
and distinct, each was given his or her problem; for instance, the 
boys were required to find the total cost of implements and tools 
needed around the home, while the girls were to find the cost of the 
bedding and table linens. 

Such, in brief, was the work as carried out for the quarter. To 
the children it was fascinating. No mature housewife ever searched 
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through catalogues more carefully and laboriously than did the 
eighth-grade arithmetic pupils. No adult ever had more enjoyment 
ordering all kinds of catalogues than did these children of twelve. 
It was surprising what an interest it aroused on the part of the 
parents; they spent hours looking up old copies the Ladies Home 
Journal, searching catalogues and all kinds of magazine advertise- 
ments in order that Mary might have that certain kind of kitchen 
cabinet or a library table. In fact, the entire school was interested 
and the work spread until the pupils in the other classes were making 
books just for the fun of it. 


f 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


I. CURRENT EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


In the summary volume of the Cleveland Survey on Wage- 

Earning and Education,’ written by M.. R. R. Lutz, at last we 
have reported an objective and constructive attempt to formulate 
a working program for vocational training in the city public 
schools. It differs from others 
in that it bases its actual program on a careful study of the probable 
future occupational distribution of the young people now in school. It does 
not claim to foretell the specific positions that individual boys and girls will 
hold when they are adults, but it does claim very definitely that our safest 
guide in foretelling their future vocational distribution is to be found in the 
official figures of the present occupational census of the city. 
It uses an “‘actuarial basis’ for forecasting the future industrial 
needs of the public schools supplemented by a recognition of the 
fact that the design of an industrial course of study, the installa- 
tion of school equipment, the development of sound methods of 
teaching and of vocational guidance are more immediately problems 
of administration and economics than they are problems of 
psychology. 

Making a living is mainly an economic problem. What an occupation 
means in terms of income is more significant than what it means in terms of 
materials. The most important facts about the cabinetmaking trade, for 
example, are that it offers very few opportunities for employment to public 
school boys, and that it is one of the lowest-paid skilled trades. The primary 
considerations in the intelligent selection of a vocation relate to wages, steadi- 
ness of employment, health risks, opportunities for advancement, apprentice- 
ship conditions, union regulations, and the number of chances there are for 
getting into it. These things are fundamental, and any one of them may well 
take precedence over the matter of whether the tastes of the future wage- 
earner run to wood, brick, stone, or steel. 

The results of the inquiry show that training for semi-skilled 
occupations can be given more effectively in factories than in 


The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation (Cleveland, Ohio). Pp. 
208. $0.50. Can be secured from the Division of Education, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York City. 
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schools; that industrial training is not practicable in elementary 
schools because of the limited number of elementary pupils eligible 
for training for such trades; that the main task before the elemen- 
tary school is to organize its courses and its machinery in such a 
way that pupils will move through the course rapidly enough so 
that they will enter an intermediate or vocational school before 
the limit of their compulsory education. General industrial 
courses in junior high schools, made up chiefly of instruction in 
the applications of mathematics, drawing, physics, and chemistry 
to the commoner industrial processes, are recommended. Like- 
wise one or two vocational schools equipped to offer specialized 
trade training for boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen are needed. The evidence shows that the compulsory- 
attendance period for boys should be extended to the age of sixteen. 
The community should establish a system of continuation training 
for all young people in employment up to the age of eighteen. 
The classes should be held during working hours, and attendance 
should be compulsory. The organization of all forms of continu- 
ation, night vocational and day vocational training under cen- 
tralized full-time leadership is recommended. Industrial training 
for girls is found to consist chiefly in the preparation for the sewing 
trades. Practically no other industrial occupations in which large 
numbers of women are employed possess sufficient technical con- 
tent to warrant the establishment of industrial training in the 
schools. 

The remainder of the summary volume is made up of summaries 
of each of the eight reports on specific industrial and commercial 
activities: ‘‘ Boys and Girls in Commercial Work,” ‘ Department 
Store Occupations,” *‘The Garment Trades,” ‘‘ Dressmaking and 
Millinery,” ‘‘The Metal Trades,” **The Building Trades,” Rail- 
road and Street Transportation,” ** The Printing Trades.” 


The third part of the Fifteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education,’ which has just been received, 
“represents probably as comprehensive and authoritative a 

™“The Junior High School.”” By A. A. Douglass. Part III in Fifteenth Year- 


book of the National Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1916. Pp. 157. $0.75. 
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statement of the junior-high-school movement as has thus far 
appeared in our literature.” The study attempts “to treat topics 
of pedagogical and psychological importance in junior-high-school 
organization, to give a general idea of the views of prominent edu- 
cators as they have been interpreted, to present typical curricula 
and methods of organization, to give some conception of the devel- 
opment and present scope of the movement, and to cite sources 
of information for those who intend to make an extended study of 
the subject.”’ Mr. Douglass has rendered the busy school man a 
great service in this monograph. He has woven together the 
steps in the demand for the readjustment of the intermediate 
grades; has summarized the pertinent ideas of those who have 
been demanding and opposing the movement, and has stated the 
results of investigation of the physiological and psychological 
characteristics of children in the intermediate grades. A clear 
picture is given of the controversial comment on the reorganization 
of the intermediate curriculum, and of the principles underlying 
the reorganization of the several subjects. The monograph 
supplies a careful statistical and interpretive summary of the 
existing junior-high-school curricula. 

In the chapter on ‘“‘Problems of Administration and Super- 
vision of the Junior High School,” the present status of grouping 
of grades is shown, together with various methods of housing, 
the relation with higher educational institutions, the securing of 
teachers, the administration of supervised study, and a detailed 
summary of the holding power of the new organization. 

This type of discussion is supplemented by a tabular analysis 
of data obtained from a rather general questionary on the present 
status of the movement. The detailed tables are not summarized 
and are not interpreted, being of merely “source’’ value to the 
reader. The author has done a service in providing us with a 
very complete bibliography containing 173 titles. This monograph 
is frankly a summary, and as such it is a timely and helpful contri- 
bution to the literature of the reorganization of the intermediate 
grades. 


The “Second Report of the Committee on Minimum Essentials 
in the Elementary-School Subjects”’ has just appeared as Part I 
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of the Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education... The statements by the several investigators “‘are 
concerned primarily with the social value of the content as a basis 
for instruction in the subjects treated, but the relation to economy 
of time of the reduced content is indicated where possible.”’ A 
brief statement of the work of each investigator follows: 

1. Mr. W. S. Gray has organized the essential results of many 
investigations in reading which show the relatively greater impor- 
tance of silent reading. This is shown by pointing out the fact 
that it is a more rapid process, gives greater degree of com- 
prehension, and results in greater efficiency than oral reading. 
Mr. Gray has tested more than 18,000 pupils in many cities in oral 
reading, and more than 15,000 pupils in silent reading. From 
the results he determines important facts concerning the appro- 
priate periods for emphasis on silent reading: | 


A survey of these facts leads to the following conclusions: ability to get 
meaning should receive first consideration both in oral- and in silent-reading 
instruction. Emphasis should change gradually from oral to silent reading 
in the third grade in order that increased attention may be given to the mean- 
ing of what is read. Silent reading should receive major consideration during 
the intermediate and upper grades. Since silent-reading ability may be 
improved through well-selected exercises, the school should give increased 
opportunity for maximal development of various phases of this ability. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades represent a particularly appropriate period for 
emphasis on silent-reading instruction, inasmuch as the habits with regard 
to rate, which are developed at this period, seem to change but little during 
later periods. 

2. Messrs. O. F. Munson and J. H. Hoskinson report the 
determination, from the tabulation of 50 city courses of study, 
of “the prevailing practice regarding the use of library and 
supplementary-reading books in the different grades of the ele- 
mentary schools.” The resulting list of 912 books, each of which 
was recommended in at least five cities, is published; it is arranged 
by grades and gives the number of times each book was recom- 
mended and the range of the grade for which it was recommended. 

3. In his second report on handwriting, Mr. Freeman deals 
with the question of establishing standard achievements for each 


* Public School Publishing Co. (Bloomington, Illinois), 1917. Pp. 204. $0.75. 
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of the upper grades; he sets such standards for speed and form 
and makes practical suggestions concerning economy of time 
through the careful limitation of training in handwriting: 

The general conclusion is reached that at least a quarter of the children 
from the sixth grade up have, under present conditions, sufficient skill in 
writing to make it more profitable for them to spend the handwriting time 
either in perfecting some other formal subject in which they are deficient or 
in studying some content subject. 


4. Mr. H. C. Pryor reports another ‘‘ Minimal Spelling List”’ 
(1,478 words) compiled rather uncritically from twelve other 
investigations which have published minimal lists. The grade 
arrangement suggested for these words was obtained merely 
irom a summary of the opinion of the compilers of the original 
lists. In the light of the work that has been done in this field, 
this method of determining the important problem of the order 
of presentation of words can hardly be said to be scientific. 

5. Mr. Charters carries out his study of ‘‘ Minimal Essentials 
in Language and Grammar,” and reports the results of carefully 
worked-out experiments. He gives an excellent summary of the 
descriptive and tabular studies that have been made on language 
and grammatical errors to date, and follows this by a quotation 
from his former proposal for a grammar curriculum. 

6. “Economy of Time in Arithmetic” is reported separately 
by Mr. W. S. Monroe and Mr. G. M. Wilson. The former’s 
study merely reports a tentative method of inquiry and gives 
practically no results of value. Tabulation is given of the dis- 
tribution of problems as assigned to various types of human 
activity in four arithmetic textbooks. Mr. Wilson’s study gives 
a survey of the social and business use of arithmetic, summarizing 
former inquiries and presenting the results of an investigation 
among small communities in gathering opinions of laymen con- 
cerning the necessary problem content of arithmetic. It emphasizes 
the need of a vast number of problems which have simple business 
applications. 

7. Inquiries into ‘Minimal Essentials in United States His- 
tory”? are reported by Mr. W. C. Bagley and Mr. Ernest Horn. 
Mr. Bagley summarizes a more detailed survey of the distribution 
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of subject-matter of twenty-three textbooks published jointly with 
Mr. H. O. Rugg,’ giving the frequency of use of topics and names 
in the present content of seventh- and eighth-grade United States 
history. Mr. Horn has compared the content of textbooks as 
shown by the former study with the relative emphasis given to 
various phases of history, dates, names of persons etc., found in 
typical discussions of modern problems. He assumes that the 
latter are represented by the emphasis given to such topics in 
recent economic and sociological books, articles in encyclopedias, 
etc. Although this is but a preliminary inquiry, he finds definite 
lack of agreement between what is taught in our elementary 
history courses and the use that is made of historical content in 
such types of reading-material. 

Mr. Rapeer states the aims and methods of his work on 
‘Minimal Essentials of Physical Education” in the following 
terms: 

I have found: (1) that with regard to aims, administration, subject- 
matter, methods, and results there is probably more variability in physical 
education than in any other subject of the school curriculum; (2) that there 
is probably no objective means available for determining minimal essentials 
in this field, similar to the method of Dr. Ayres in analyzing correspondence 
to discover minimal essentials in spelling; (3) that we can bring together, 
however, certain tentative essentials by methods of analysis, consensus expert 
opinion, and practical common-sense experience, such as have been used by 
our national committees on various phases of the curriculum; and (4) that 
we cannot discover minimal essentials in this field until we construct and 
standardize a fairly satisfactory scale for measuring the results of physical 
education, such as health, normal growth, several types of physical ability, 
and bodily development. This report, therefore, will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of (1) the problem of determining minimal essentials of physical 
education, (2) an empirical statement of certain minimal essentials in this 
field, and (3) the construction of a tentative scale for measuring some of the 
results of physical education. 


There are two groups of readers who are demanding particular 
types of books in the field of education—the inexperienced or 
prospective teacher who needs to be equipped with the essentials 
of present-day thought on educational psychology and teaching 


* Bulletin No. 16, 1916, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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methods, and the teacher of some experience who desires to keep 
pace with the results of experimentation in laboratory and class- 
room and the current changes in educational thinking. A book 
just published by Professors Strayer and Norsworthy' will appeal 
therefore to the second of these groups. It summarizes the 
recent psychological and educational research and the present-day 
philosophy of education in a discursive way, and is thoroughly 
suitable for the teacher of some experience. Although the title 
leads one to believe that the book is adapted primarily for the 
prospective teacher, it is questionable whether it is particularly 
fitted to her needs. It is lacking in concrete problems and sug- 
gestions for specific procedure. 

It is a book on “teaching” as based upon established psycho- 
logical facts, and, as such, practically neglects any reference to the 
course of study and to various aspects of school machinery that 
are intimately connected with the work of the teacher, e.g., non- 
promotions, crediting student work, the classification and grading 
of children, etc. It is probably a more helpful general statement 
of present-day thinking than any of the several books that have 
appeared on educational theory during the past few years. 

It organizes well the results of experimental work on the 
“original nature’ of man, attention, habit formation, memory, 
mental discipline, appreciation, the meaning of play in education, 
and the significance of individual differences to the teacher. The 
book is thoroughly colored by the experimental work and educa- 
tional philosophy of Dewey and Thorndike. The point of view 
of the former is elaborated in the chapter on “ Thinking,” and of 
the latter in the chapters on ‘‘ Original Nature,” ‘Habit Forma- 
tion,” ** Transfer of Training,’ and school tests. 

The chapter on *‘ Measuring the Achievements of Children’ 
can hardly be said to be a representative statement of the testing 
movement. Tests devised by the writers’ colleagues and students 
are reprinted to the neglect of many practical classroom tests that 
are of proved pedagogical value. Conspicuous among those 
printed, the classroom value of which has not been proved, are 


*How to Teach. By G. C. Strayer and Naomi Norsworthy. Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. 294. $1.30. 
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the Hillegas Composition Scale, the Trabue Language Scale, and 
Thorndike’s Reading Scale Alpha. The authors also give nineteen 
pages of their book to the printing of the samples on Thorndike’s 
Handwriting Scale. 

The purpose of a handbook on community-center activities by 
Mr. Clarence Arthur Perry’ “is to suggest activities for after- 
school occasions and to indicate sources of information about 
them.” The material is unusually well organized in this report, 
and the activities and suggested literature so arranged that the 
reader can quickly find the desired information, e.g., if a ‘‘director 
wishes a check list of the various kinds of activities available for 
a kindergarten, he can turn to p. 17 and find it. Such lists are 
provided for fourteen types of school-building spaces.” 

The material is organized by chapters to cover ten different 
types of activities—civic occasions, educational occasions, enter- 
tainments, handicrafts, mental contests, neighborhood service, 
physical activities, social occasions, club and society meetings, 
voluntary classes. In each chapter the material included is of a 
type which may be illustrated by chap. i on “Civic Occasions.” 
This chapter suggests definite ways of organizing and conducting: 
the forum, memorial exercises, mock city council, mock legislature, 
mock naturalization hearings, new citizens’ receptions, patriotic 
celebrations, public discussions, receptions to officials, society 
meetings. For each one the writer suggests the type of leader 
that should be selected, topics for discussion, and programs for 
the evening’s entertainment, books or other types of literature 
where the best information can be secured, and makes definite 
suggestions for carrying through each activity. 


*Communily Center Activities. By Clarence Arthur Perry. Department of Rec- 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. Pp. 127. $0.35. 
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Il. CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Principles and Methods of Teaching. By JAMES WELTON. 2d ed. Baltimore: 
Warwick & York, Inc. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 677. $1.65. 

A consistent and co-ordinated body of doctrine. Broad fruitful principles and 
methods of practice. 

Education by Life. By various writers. Edited by HENrtEtTA BRowNn 
SmitH. 2d ed. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc. Cloth. 12mo, 
pp.vi+211. -$1.25. 

Symposium by experienced English educators. Suggestive to elementary-school 
teachers. 

The Vitalized School. By PEARSON. 

Extended notice later. 

An Introduction to Experimental Psychology in Relation to Education. By 
C.W. VALENTINE. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1916. Pp. x+194. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.10. 

A developmental text for teachers in training or in service. Experiments requir- 
ing elaborate or expensive apparatus have been omitted. Explicit applications are 
made to the learning process. 

The Teacher as Artist. By HERMAN HARRELL Horne, PuH.D., New York 
University. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Cloth, 16mo, pp. xi+ 
63. $0.70. 

A Riverside Educational Monograph, consisting of two thoughtful, thought- 
stimulating essays putting forth an argument that teaching under certain producible 
conditions is a fine art. 

Truancy and Non-Attendance in the Chicago Schools. By Epiru Asgort, Pu.D., 
and SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1917. Pp. xiiit472. $2.00. 

Bible in Schools. Plans of Many Lands. By Rev. WILBUR F. Crafts, PH.D. 
Washington: Illustrated Bible Selections Commission, 1914. 8vo, pp. 192. 
$0. 50. 

Comparative study of the present status of moral and religious instruction in 
representative educational systems. 


TEACHING OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
English Composition as a Social Problem. By STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. xiiit202. $0.70. 
Extended notice in School Review in April issue. 
A Study of Fairy Tales. By Laura F. Kreapy, with an introduction by 
HENRY SuzzALLo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 12mo, pp. 


Xvii+313. $1.40. 
Extended notice in School Review in April issue. 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND SURVEYS 


UThe Arithmetical Skill of Iowa School Children. By E. J. ASHBAUGH. Uni- 
versity of Iowa Extension Bulletin, No. 24, Iowa City, Iowa. Pp. 63. 


The Cleveland School Survey (Summary Volume). L. P. Ayres. Cleveland 
Foundation, Cleveland, Ohie, or Division of Education, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York City. Pp. 363. $0.50. 

Extended notice in April. 

Third, Fourth and Fifth Annual Accountings of Department of Co-operative 
Research, 82 Eliot St., Detroit. S.A. Courtis. Pp. 111. $0.50. 
Extended notice later. Of interest to teachers and supervisors of arithmetic. 

Supervisory Graph for Series B. 1916 Tabulations. S. A. Courtis. Pp. 12. 

A Bibliography of Educational Surveys and Tests. J. L. MANAHAN, University 

\ of Virginia Record, Extension Series, Vol. II, No. 3. November, 1916. 
Pp. 45. 
A very helpful annotated list. 
PUBLICATIONS OF UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
RECEIVED FOR 1916 
No. 27. State Higher Educational Institutions of North Dakota. Pp. 204. 


No. 29. Educational Survey of Wyoming. A. C. MONAHAN and KATHERINE 
M. Cook. Pp. 120. 

No. 33. Registration and Student Records for Smaller Colleges. B.¥. ANDREWS. 
Pp. 67. 


No. 35. Adult Illiteracy. W.Tatsot. Pp. go. 
No. 37. The Co-operative System of Education. (University of Cincinnati.) 
C. W. Park. Pp. 48. 
No. 40. Gardening in Elementary City Schools. C.D. Jarvis. Pp. 74. 
No. 43. Educational Directory, 1916-17. Pp. 198. 
No. 44. The District Agricultural Schools of Georgia. C. H. LANE and D. J. 
Crossy. Pp. 32. 
No. 50. Statistics of State Universities and State Colleges, 1916. Pp. 15. 
No. 5, 1917. Report of an Inquiry into the Administration and Support of the 
Colorado School System. 
PUBLICATIONS OF STATE UNIVERSITIES 
\) University of Illinois, School of Education, Bulletin in No. 17. Proceedings of 
the High School Conference. H. A. HOLuistER. November 23-25, 1916. 
Urbana, Ill. Pp. 307. 
Of much interest to high-school teachers and principals. 
| The Planning and Construction of High School Buildings. H. A. HOLListTer. 
Pp. 70. 


Suggestions with drawings concerning procedure of building high schools. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL TEXTS AND ELEMENTARY BOOKS 


I. FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
A Rural Arithmetic. A Textbook for Grammar Grades and Secondary Schools. 
By Irwin A. MappENn and Epwin A. Turner. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. 12mo, pp. xv+258. $0.65. 
Subject-matter adapted to surrounding occupations. 


A Community Arithmetic. By BRENELLE Hunt. New York: American Book 
Co., 1916. 12mo, pp. vili+277. 

For upper and junior high-school grades. Unique in title, illustrations, matter, 
and method. 

First Lessons in American Hisiory. By Dr. S. E. FormMAN. New York: The 
Century Co., 1916. Pp. vi+343. $0.65. 

Biographical with important lines of national growth. 

The Continents and Their People. Oceania, A Supplementary Geography. 
By JAMES FRANKLIN CHAMBERLAIN and ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBE LAIN. 
New York: Macmillan, 1916. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. vii+160. 
$0.55. 

Supplementary Geography for elementary grades. 

Longmans’ English Lessons. Fifth Year and Sixth Year. By GEorGE J. 
SmitH, PH.D. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1917. 12mo, pp. 114 
and 118. $0.30 each. 

To be placed in hands of children and by a series of exercises to carry them 
through some of the more important elementary phases of English composition. 
Grammar is incidental. 

Philippine Folk Tales. Compiled and annotated by MABEL Cook COLE. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1916. 12mo, pp. xv+218. -$1.25. 

The Merrill Readers. Sixth Reader. By Dyer and Brapy. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 1916. 12mo, pp. 336. 

Selections chosen to parallel historical and geographical reading by appealing to 
sentiment and imagination in order to develop intelligent discrimination and a desire 
for the masterpieces of good literature. 

The New Barnes Readers. Primer and Book One. By May Rossins, HERMAN 
DreEssEL, U. Grarr. Illustrated by D. Hitt. New York: 
The A. S. Barnes Co., 1916. Pp. 96 each. 

Grammar Grade Problems in Mechanical Drawing. By CHARLES A. BENNETT. 
Peoria: The Manual Arts Press, 1916. Pp. 68. $0.38. 

A developmental series of exercises. 

Woodwork for Beginners. By IRA SAMUEL GrirFITH. Peoria: The Manual 
Arts Press, 1916. Pp. 78. $0.50. 

Brief treatment for grammar grades. 
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Il. FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Business English, Its Principles and Practice. By Grorce B. Hotcukiss and 
Cevia A. Drew. New York: American Book Co., 1916. 12mo, pp. viii 
+376. 

For all who would write good English, but more especially for commercial teachers 
and students. 


The Romance of Labor. By FRANCES DOANE TwomBLy and JoHn Cotton 
Dana. Illustrated. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Cloth. Pp. 287. 
$0.55. 

Scenes from good novels depicting joy in work as self-directing vocational 
guidance. 

The Granta Shakespeare: Much Ado About Nothing, The Tempest. Edited by 
J. H. Loppan. Cambridge: The University Press, 1916. 16mo, pp. xxii 
+137. $0.12} each. 

Dramatic Reader for Seventh and Eighth Years. By PEARL BEAupRY Woop. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1916. 12mo, pp. vi+341. $0.60. 
Scenes from well-known literary masterpieces dramatized for upper elementary 

and junior high-school grades. 

The Elements of Civics. By Joun A. Lapp. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1916. Illustrated. Pp. viii+390. 

For upper grammar and high-school grades from the viewpoint of functions and 
agencies of government. 

A Guide for the Study of Plants. By Mase. E. SMALLwoop, Department of 
Biology, Lane Technical High School. Chicago: Lane Tech Press, 1916. 
Pp. 87. 


For junior and senior high-school pupils. 


German Poems for Memorizing, with the Music to Some of the,Poems. Edited, 
with vocabulary, by OscAR BuRKHARD. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1917. Pp. vilit+129. 


Choice lyrics with musical settings. 
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